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[“I FEEL,” SHE SAID, SLOWLY, “AS If SOME CHANGE WOULD COME UPON ME AT ANY MOMENT—SOME TERRIBLE OHANGE.’’} 


MILDRED’S INHERITANCE. 


—+o— 


CHAPTER V. 
FINDING THE WAY. 


Stowty the darkness lifted, Through adim 
twilight, full of strange shifting shadows, 
through paths of half-conscious pain and vague 
weariness, the wanderer groped her way back 
to earth—to an earth that was as strange to 
her as the misty border-land from which she 
returned. 

The dark, hollow eyes turned from side to 
side, as if seeking some familiar object, and 
then closed again wearily. Ah, it was all a 
dream—astill a dream—a dream of delicious 
ee and répose, 

The air was filled with warmth and perfume; 
her couch was of softest duwn ; a rosy radiance 
seemed trembling through the darkness that 
had been heavy upon her so long—so long! 


Her dream had changed delightfully, but it: 


was still only a dream ; as yet the torpid brain 
could not act. A sense of exquisite restfulness 
stole over her. She had no past, no future; 





she neither hoped nor feared nor wondered— 
she simply lived again. 

And while she lay thus with closed eyes, 
conscious only of the animal joy of existence, 
a sound reached her ear—a voice that seemed, 
in its deep, low music, to be also a part of this 
changing dream. 

*“* The crisis is passed; I think she will re- 
cover.” 

‘Thank Heaven!” and the answer came in 
hoarse, broken accents—‘ thank Heaven! ” 

And then once more the dark eyes unclosed, 
and Emily looked aroundher. The rosy light 
seemed to have grown brighter. It revealed 
two figures standing by her bedside—both were 
men, one oldand one young. The hand of the 
younger one clas her own; his eyes were 
fixed upon her face; his glance and touch 
seemed leading her back—back, she knew not 
where. 

**Conscious at last!” he whispered, with a 
long drawn breath. ‘‘Speak to her, Sir Charies! 
Welcome her back to life and love—the peril 
is past!” 

And then—then the old man bent over her, 
and while his kiss fell upow her white, wasted 





cheek, and his tears upon her brow, he mur- 
mured,— 

‘* My poor, lost darling—my Mildred’s child, 
henceforth and for ever, my own—my own!”’ 

‘“* Who—who are you?”’ the pale lips mur- 
mured. 

“Your uncle—nay, your father, my child,” 


was the trembling answer. ‘A father who’ 


will strive by every means in his power to 
atone for all that you have suffered, for all the 
misery, the wretchedness of the past.” 

“ The past!” she repeated, dreamily—* the 


past /” 


“It is dead—forgotten! ’’ said the old man, 
eagerly—‘‘ dead and forgotten! Letit remain 
so for ever. Henceforth you are mine—mine 
to shield from every danger, from‘every sorrow, 
from every care. Mine—only mine!” 

The dark eyes turned from one figure to the 
other in dull bewilderment, Thought and 
memory were beginning to trouble the brain's 
delicious rest; to trouble it only—nothing 
more. 

“You have talked to her enongh, Sir 
Charles,” said the doctor, in his calm, low 
tone. ‘We must let her go to sleep, now. 
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ilk you # \little 
lo * , » Or may 
find Shoflever dlippihg Mes Sent us.” 

And then the two passed from the soft-car- 
peted, silken-curtained room, imato the coli, 
grey light of the hall withouf."~"" “°° 

“You think that she is conscious?” asked 
the elder gentleman, i ‘aati _canirene ‘1 

He was a tall, upright figure, with iron-grey 
hair, and a strong, almost stern cast of counte- 
nanee. But -both strangth-and sternness had 
softened now into astrange tenderness—a ten- 
derness new to those who bad known Sir 
Charles Vernon longest and best! 

‘‘Conscious, certainly,” answered Gerald, 
decisively. “Did you not perceive it your- 
self?” 

‘*T saw a change,” said the baronet, hesita- 
ting; ‘‘ but it was not exactly what L:should 
expect.” 

“ And what could you expect?” asked. the 
doctor, with asmile. ‘ A logical sequémee at 
once, my dear Sir Charles.” 

‘* T don’t know,” answered the baronet slowly. 
‘¢T have had very little to do with illness, you 
know,” and the grave tone suddenly changed 
brusquely. ‘: The fact of the matter is,Gerald, 
that I’ve turned fool over this girl. When I 
got here that night, and saw her lying there, 
so white, and still and deathlike, I felt like a 
murderer, sit—a murderer, and nothing less. 
There has not been a day within the last three 
weeks that ? would not have given my neck to 
the haltar, and felt that I only had my deserts. 
For a cold-blooded, stony-hearted, bullet- 
headed, old idiot, I consider that Charles Ver- 
non has taken the palm, sir—has taken the 
palm, Why I loved that ee mother better 
than anything in the world. She was the pet, 
the plaything, the angel of my young life. I 
was not an angel myself, as you may imagine, 
by any means. I sup I was almost as 
fierce, as restive, and ungovernable a young 
colt as ever kicked, at times. But one touch 
of Milly’s (I always called her Mil!y)—one 
touch of her soft hands on the reins, and I 
could be,guided anywhere. She seemed some- 
thing too good, téo pure for earth; and, then, 


to think of her marrying the man she did—a.- 


beggarly, low-born scoundrel—a man withont |} 


principle or character, or even the counterfsit®. >” 


coin that passes current for character—amer- 7 


cenary wretch, who looked only to her father’s }- 7 


purse —one ofiifese Vitlsins, sir,who wogidaroo 
ie angel frogaliiéav2n fo 
And she~she Who bad 
home—she loved him? .Nay, aL .cennot think 
it love; it was-pity—the pity that-seftens 
a woman’s heart, and blinds her eyes, and 
dulls her ears, and makes her‘the gentle=foo!, 
the sacrificial calf, that-only 2 3¥oman can 
be.” 

Sir Charles Vernon was pacing up and down 
the hall now, his heavy footstep echoing noisily 
through the cloistered stillness of stairs and 
corridors, 5 

Gerald Fairfax stood by the window looking 
out upon the dreary scene. 

“That only a woman can he!” he repeated, 
thoughtfully. 

“ Aye, that only a woman can be, sir!” said 
the baronet. ‘‘Men are knaves and men are 
fosls ; but forthe depths of wickedtiess and the 
heights of folly, bet on a woman, sir, and you'll 
win every time.” 

“Ah, Sir Charles you're sixty!” said the 
young doctor, laughing. . 

“[’m sixty—yes, sir,’’ replied the baronet; 
‘‘ but there are some things offe can see clearer 
ai sixty than at sixteen ; and without spec- 
tacles, either. But “I’ve wandered from my 
subject—the subject that has matte a fool of 
Charles Vernon at sixty, I'll acknowledge. I 
never realized until T saw that girllying before 
me, so white, helpless ‘and desolate, what a 
crying sin itis for us weak mortals to take 
Heaven’s justice in our hands, and be pitiless, 
relentless, in our judgments, our condem- 
nations. To think of my leaving that girl’s 
mother to suffer poverty, privation, perhaps to 
die from hunger avd etld t* The thought is,” 
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an@ the baronet's deep voice shook—“ is ; 
Aoping, sirt’* fig 3 | 
“Do nét torture yourself Srith,it, then,’ 


said the doctor, gently. “Let the past rest, 


colonel, stopping fora moment in his march 
down.the hall. “But do you think.she.can- 
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fortunate housemaid, who 


as you seid to, her just now—res téen.’” eres i i idnof “ cleaning,” and who,was 
Ayé, I safd thet to Kér'!’” pores ps the 6ld*} ¢o. ated teem state master and so frightened 


with his threats of instant decapitation that 
she xreturned..to the kitchen .balf.dead with 


forget? Iwish to Heaven it were possible! I | terror, being still handed down as a wholesgme 


wish I could blot out all memory of what she 
has.suffered through a youth that must-have 
been without light or joy! But Lethe is a 
fabled stream, sir. It is our curse to remem- 
ber even when we would gladly forget. I 
would give half that I am worth to-day to 
make that poor child's past a blank—” 

** Hush, for Heaven’s sake!” said Gerald, in 


oy says you may be invoking a fate as possi- 
e as it is terrible.” ; 

‘* Possible! terrible!” said the old gentle- 
man. . *\ What do you mean?” 

“Tmean that such things have been. The 
amnals of medicine record more than one ¢ 
in’which the p: 
by just suchy 











ase as your niece is recovet- 








ing from now. ~The brain’ ‘ious orgari.| 
Sdience stands baffled bei@ She wihisias | 
wmechanism. When discait ts ~ alg - 
can do little but wonder and wait. T. ven’s 


pert oS opaclees do == with for # result 
medi would regard as. one of thedirest: 
voatelipeReiagtoe expe ‘oss0f reason, I ca 
sc ne ing  eFTibye. than 
the. loss@f memory.” 0 cial Lyin 
us to be ate Oaees merey left us th 
vision uf the past to euide antiwar , 
coer} link broken, cvmmpguesteien am 
every li ,é y 
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“maar-euaaTens 
which ied made his acquaintance, an¢ 4 
with rather a grave and preoccupied air ascen- 





ded the wide steps of the stately mansion of |’ 


Colonel Seymour. . 

Miss Daisy Was at home the footmam an: 
nounced, with a welcoming smile; bat Doctor 
Fairfax’s visit, this evening, was not for Miss 
Daisy. 

He passed the velvet porti¢res, through which 
gleamed Juxurious vistas of drawing and recep- 
tion rooms, and went on to ‘a ‘rather grim 


apartment at the back of ‘the house—” Head. |' 


querters,” as its master*was' pleased to call it, 

The rest of the mansion had been given u 
graciously enough to feminine ‘rule, but’ in’ 
‘*head-quarters,” the old soldier asserted him- 
self, and never,’ as’ he avowed, allowed the 
intrusion of a petticoat. 

Here were the camp-bed and: eamp-chest 
and camp-table that had gone from fort: sto’ 
field and from field to fort again, in those 
stiriipg days in India of which he loved ‘to 
tell; here was the huge sabre, still rusted-with 
the blood of the rebel Hindoo chief, who: once 
bad his elateh upon the colonel’s ‘throat; and 
his dagger raised for the ‘fatal blow ; here were 
muskets, ahd bayonets, and swords, and cui- 
rasses Of svery murderous device knowa to 
warmaking man. 

A pair of tattered, smoke-stained flags orna- 
mented the chimney-place; maps of various 
fortifications covered the walls. In the recess, 
at one end, was the colonel’s library—rows) of 
portable shelves, packed as neatly with books 


has left a blank—aye, 4 dja 


2 3 . es a 






oe to all who might venture to- emulate 


energy. rae “ — 
Tt was to ‘‘ head-quarters ” that Gerald turned 
this evening, with the confidence of an ever- 
welcome guest. y 
His tap at the door was answered by a rather 
ff “ Who’s there?” But at the reply 
“Gerald,” the surly tone changed instanter, 
‘*Gerald, comein, my boy!” and he entered 
te find his host seated before a huge fire, his 
bandaged foot reposing on a footstool, and alt 
indications pointing to a fierce attack of the 
colonel’s hereditary enemy—the gout. 
**Come in, my boy—come in!” said the old 
oldier, cordially. “I’m glad to see you— 
d there’s not many I’m glad to see just 
Dw; SO you can appreciate the compliment.” 
** Ts theeompliment to Gerald or the doctor?” 
“gentleman, simniling as he 


“uxeplied the colonel. 
pe, ‘And the doctor: 
at by the p 
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* And mever %- inst, 8 Mi the colonel. 
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Ol tease youll” tall the colonel, 
teatily. “The old *voman-teok the surest 
means for that when she-leftthe money as sho 


@id. Tf shehad offered you twenty thousand 
to discover the heirs, you would not have been 
@ quarter as energetic as you are now.” 

“ Perhaps not,” said the doctor, smiling. ‘I 
think it was one of your own mottces, sir, 
‘ Honour before ‘profit.’. I am. on, my ;honour 
now.” 

‘© Honour! Poob, pooh,sir! honour belonged 
tothe day of swordsand spears. There's no 
such thing now-a-days, Honour—God bless me, 
honour! If you _ going to take en for — 
password, my.boy, yon may: as well go hang 
yourself at once! Honour, when ‘there’s an 
~~ wee thousand ~ as wre i > ote aut 

suppose this precious money is to lie an 
untouched for the next quarter of a.centary, 
while you ransack earth and heaven ‘to.find 
some fifteenth cousin of. the crack-brained 
testatrix ?”’ 

“No,” said the doctor, good-humouredly ; 
‘“¢there was no crack in that old brain, colonel. 
The will is most-explicit. The money is to-go 
only to the direct descendants of Douglas 
Cameron, and if none appear within three 
years the estate is to pass to me. We will 
advertise.” 

.* And have lineal deseendants swarming 
down like honey bees or ants. upon you,’’ said 
the:colonel, grufily. ‘Great heavens, sir! you 
might as well throw a bit of rare meat over- 





as if intenced for immediate transportation, 


board, and notexpect thesharks tosbite.,. Why, 
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heine dixect will,ecome from the four quarters 
of the globe. Camerons will tarn up in 
Enxope, Asia, Afgica and America. Wanted, 
heirs for twenty. thousand a year! hy, 
you'll get: my Hh by.the ton,” 


1 But, we don’t. to.advertise exactly 
in that way,’’ ai » laughing, ‘I, am 


ag | an,old.Jawyer as you will find 
anywhere. Hexe is the advertisement as he 

of ted paper from his 
Pe anfoemadin tion Wanted of Donglas.C 

“sy } ‘Cameron, 
formerly. Hesham Northumberland. He 
or-his heizs direct Will hear of something to 
their advan’ hy .communicating with Mr. 
Humphxey, Morgan, 215, Bedford-row, London.” 

“You'll have answers even. to that by the 

y’ said the el, pettishly. 

‘« Ttisyour,ol answers,” was the 
quiet re ss ten days’ advertising has 
eligited but one.neply,” 

“ What was that, sir?” asked the colonel, 
eagerly,; ‘Gu adson d up, of conrse, 
and you’ se a Lfor.ever. It was nothing but 
some feminine spitethat made the old woman 
put yeur name, in at .all,..Had some; grudge 
against you, Yon .may be certain. with. 
love or jealousy, Women are never 
a old to ed pe $.score if they live to 

a hundred. j... ;pure malignity, sir, in 
theold latly, ——— cupas youlilt it.to your: 
lip, snatch the apple as you are about to.bite 
it—woman, sir—woman all over. Heir tarned 
up, of course,.as she knew,he would, before she 
was cold in her grave.” ’ 

* Unfortunately for your .theory, Colonel 
Seymour, the heir has net turned up,” replied 
the deetor,. .““Hereis the letter I received this 
morning. It was to show it to you that I 
called.” ant Eps 

And he took an open letter from his -breast- 
pocket, and handed. it. to the old gentleman, 
who idatied: back in his arm-chair, and adjusted 
his épectacles with an evident interest in the 
communication that made him forthe moment 
oblivious even of bis gout. 

The letter was fromthe parish clerk of a 
remote village in the North of Scotland :— 


« DEAR Smm,—An aged tleman, by the name 
of Douglas Cameron, died in this village about 
ten years ago, Aft his request, I sent a notice 
of his decéase to his bye a who had been 
by her mother’s family to Ireland at an early 
age, and whom he had.not seen for many years. 

his letter, addresged to Emilia Cameron, 
Balleymena, was returned to me with 4 few 
lines, stating Cameron was dead, Hav- 
ing seen your advertisement in the papers, 
I thought it best to communicate this jntelli- 
gence at once, as, jud from my experiénce, 
you will obtain no information from any other 
quarter, the family being apparently extinct.— 
Respectfully yours, 3. 

jell ony “ ALEXANDER Macprerson,” 

“* My opinionvexadtly, sir,” said the colonel, 
quite forgetting that such had been anything 
but:his opinion five minutes ago—“ my opinion 
exactly,” he repeated, folding the letter with 
an air of extreme ‘satisfaction. “That clerk 
is a sen man, sir—a ‘very sensible man. 
Here’s the whole thing imanutshell. Douglas 
Cameron is dead, his daughter is dead, the 
family is-extinct, and you're the lucky owner 
of twenty thousand a year. I wish you joy of 
it, my boy—I -wish you joy; there is no one 
deserves if moré or will use it better. Con- 
found my toe! I-bad almost'forgotten'it in my 
delight for you. Why, you don't Jock in the 
least.exhilarated. Anybody would think, to see 
that composed countenance of yours, thattwenty 
thousand a year dropped into afellow’s lap 
every day. By George, sir! at your age I 
should have felt like jumping over the ‘moon 
with delight at such a prospect! -Twénty 
thousand to a good.looking young fellow of 
twenty-six—good ‘heavens'!—with hope, and 
life,:amd Jove before ‘him! You don’t realize 
the situation, Gerald, my: boy—not by half!” 
“I ido, sir,” was the: thoughtful an-wer, 














'“ reglize it more fully, perhaps, than you can. 


This letter does not settle matters effectually, 
tomy mind; atall. Whatthis man says must 
be proved, before I can feel that.a shilling of 


' this fortune belongs to me.” 


‘** You don’t think the man is not telling the 
trath sir, I hope?” said the colonel, irately, 

*‘Of course not!” answered Gerald; ‘ but 
he may have been misinformed or mistaken. 
“I shall send to Ireland.” ; 

“What for?” said the old gentleman with 
severe irony., 

“To assure myself of her death, and that 
she died unmarried,” was the calm. reply. ‘‘ My 
dear old friend, your interest in me blinds you 
in this matter. Were another but Gerald 
Fairfax concerned, you would see how honour 
and duty pointed, clear enough. Until Ihave 
the moat undoubted proof that Douglas Cameron 
left no heirs direct, no child, grandchild, or 
great-grandchild, I can consider this legacy as 
nothing but.a trust—a trust that may entail 
upon me trouble, labour, doubt, anxiety, and 
nothing more! For three years I willand must 
use every effort in my power to discover the 
rightful heirs,” 

‘And haven’t you discovered them ?’’ said 
the colonel, tappivg the letter he still held with 
an:lnpatient forefinger, ‘Isn't it dawn here 
that Douglas Cameron and his one child are 
dead, buried, and doubtless turned into dust? 
Go ahead, sir, if you will, and prove it, 
prove it—prove it to your satisfaction and that 
of everybody concerned; but, mark my words, 
sir, if you take the matter in hand yourself, 
you'll find Douglas Cameron’s daughter out. of 
her grave, and the mother of at laast a dozen 
heixs direct,.bafore you have done with it. 
You weren’t out outfor a lawyer, Gerald, my 
boy. : You haven’t,either the cheek or the con- 
science. ,Stickto your pills, my lad—stick to 
your pills!” repeated the colonel, in great dis- 


ust. 
: And Gerald laughed, and turned to grest the 
pretty vision that had that moment appeared 
on the threshold. ** Miss Daisy * had ventured 
even to “ Head-qtarters ”’ in a search for her 
delinquent cevadier. 


CHAPTER VII. 
OLD FRIENDS, 


‘*May I come in, papa?” said Miss Daisy, 
demurely, as she shook hands with her father’s 
visitor. ‘I’ve been tapping at the door for five 
minutes, but you were too much excited.or 
interested to hear me, so I ventured to peep in 
fhis masculine den to see what you were 
about.” 

‘#*Mother Eve!” growled the old soldier, his 
rugged face softening as he looked at the pretty 
figure in its graceful morning dress of pale 
blue cashmere—* Mother Eve all over! I’d 
like to know what business it is of yours, miss, 
to investigate my. affairs. Gerald’s visit is to 
me this morning!”’ 

“Qh, is.it?” said the young lady, walking 
to the>fire. ‘Well, all I can say is, I’m sorry 
for Gerald or anyone. else that has basiness 
with you to-day, papa, for you're cross as a 
bear, Dear, what a dark, dusty, disagreeable 
oldden this is! I don’t wonder you get ill- 
humonred sitting here. Let Gerald help you 
into the conservatory, papa. It is warm and 
bright.and beautiful there ; and I’ll wheel you 
a chair under the clematis, and you can im- 
agine you are in summer-land, where,gout is 
unknown.” 

No conservatory for me,’’ answered the 
old. -gentleman—*“inot with the atmosphere 
heavy as a tropic cloud-bank. Gerald can go 
if he pleases; I’vedone with him. Hand me 
the morning’s paper, and draw up the curtain. 
And -where’s my snuff-box? Ah, yes, I’ve got 
it in my pocket. Go and show Gerald your 
flowers. He may stand the steam there; I 
can't.” 

‘* Come then,’ said Miss Seymonr, turning to 
Gerald. ‘* That’s our dismissal, sir. Papa 
never lets” mefairly across the threshold be- 
fore he turns meout. But what have you been 





doing to get yourself in disgrace with him?” 
she asked, as they passed ont into the hall. 

* Am I in disgrace ?”’ 

“Of course,” shé answered. ‘ Conld you 
not see it? Papa never takes snuff unless he is 
thoroughly put out. Has he been lecturing 
you, or have you been lecturing him ?” 

“That is rather a conjunction of extremes, 
is it not, Miss Seymour?” 

** Well, no,” she replied, iooking up into his 
face. ‘Ihave no doubt you could lecture us 
all if occasion demanded your eloquence. 
Come, stand here in the sunlight, Gerald; I 
want to see you. I thorght so! there 7s some- 
thing the matter. You are white, and worn, 
and haggard, a3 if you had been ill fora month. 
I have not had a good look at you since the 


‘night of the party, but I passed you in the 


street yesterday, and it flashed upon me that 
you had changed. What is it? Surely you can 
tell me/”’ 

There was no coquettish inflection in the 
tone. Finished coquette that she was, Miss 
Seymour never tried her arts on Gerald Fair- 
fax. There was a certain dignity about him 
that repelled all such feminine artillery. Be- 
sides, they had been friends for years—since 
the days of student and school-girl—friends 
simply and truly, and neither hoped nor 
wished to be more. 

Miss Seymour, with her pale gold hair 
rippling back from her exquisite brow, her viclet 
eyes lifted in an anxious, searching glance, 
might have been dargerous to the peacs of 
mind of many men, but she was notin the leasi 
soto the young gentleman who stood before 
her now. 

“Whet isit?”’she repeated. “ Are you ill, 
Gerald?” 

‘*Not at all,” he answered. 

“Tn trouble? ” 

‘*Nor in trouble,” he replied, with a smile. 

“In debt, then,’’ she hazarded. 

“Not in the least.” 

‘*In love, then!” she exclaimed, triumph- 
antly. “Ihave been suspecting that for some 
time. Has the fair Barbara been cruel? Ah, 
Gerald ! Gerald! take a woman’s word for it, 
you have nothing to fear there /”’ 

His face had shadowed suddenly; a deeper 
glow flamed in the bronzed cheek. Daisy 
seemed to have touched some vulnerable point 
at last 

‘‘You are mistaken,” he said, quite coldly. 
‘““Miss Barbara Vernon and TI are the best of 
friends, nothing more.” 

“ Gerald!” 

“Tt is true,” he said, answering her tone of 
reproachful incredality with a forced smile, 
“You cannot make any romance out of the 
situation. Daisy. I have beena little annoyed 
with all this law business, inseparable from my 
awkward position in Lady Cameron’s will.’’ 

“Papa to!d me about it. Oh, Gerald, I 
hope, I trust, no heirs will be found! Have you 
heard anything yet?”’ 

‘“T had a letter this morning.” 

And then he told her of the late conversation 
with her father, and the subject of love and 
lovers was happily dismissed. 

Tt returned to him with unpleasant force, 
as, an hour afterwards, he entered the com- 
fortable private room of the hotel at which Sir 
Charles Vernon was stopping. 

Gerald’s lead had been gratefully followed 
by the proud old master of Vernon Court. 
None of his town acquaintances knew of his 
daily watching by the pale sufferer in St. 
Oswald's. There were no curious eyes to scan 
his movements, no busy tongue to spread 
abroad the story of his family discord, bitter- 
ness and remorse. 

The young doctor had foreseen wisely when 
he had reqnested Mrs. Marston to keep a strict 
silence on all that regarded the helpless waif 
who had been cast by the waves of a stormy 
life into this quiet haven. 

It-would have bowed the proud spirit of the 
Vernons into the dust to have their name 
bandied from lip to lip, and a daughter of 
their race held up for popular curiosity and 
sympathy. 
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Such a delicate caution had been observed 
to screen the invalid at St. Oswald’s from all 
unpleasant notoriety that neither Colonel 
Seymour tor his daughter was aware of her 
presence there ; and Miss Daisy little dreamed, 
when she was questioning Gerald Fairfax so 
anxiously this morning, that nights of watch- 
ing, hours and days of uawearying care had 
caused the worn and hagg look on the 
young physician’s handsome face of which she 
had complained. 

The quiet hotel at which Sir Charles Vernon 
had been stopping for the past three weeks was 
in the neighbourhood of the hospital, and far 
out of the current of social or commercial life 
—so far, indeed, that when Gerald Fairfax 
walked without ceremony into the dark, old- 
fashioned room appropriated to Sir Charles 
Vernon, he was not a little startled at findin 
himself face to face with a lady, young, an 
pretty, and fashionble, and, to all appearances, 
very much at home, for she was seated before 
ithe old claw-footed mahogany table, taking 
her tea. 

**I—I beg pardon!” stammered the doctor, 
beginning with a precipitate retreat. 

‘No need, doctor,’’ answered a low, silvery 
voice. 

And a pair of piercing, black eyes were 
lifted to his face, making it flame again with 
some emotion, whether of pain or pleasure it 
was difficult to tell. 

“ Miss—Mies Vernon!" be exclaimed. 

‘*Miss Vernon !”’ repeated the lady, quietly. 
" Are you so sarprised to see her, Doctor Fair- 
ax?” 

“Surprised? Well, yes, a little,” he replied. 

“Sir Charles sent for me yesterday,” she 
continued. “I presume to make the acquain- 
tance of this newly-acquired cousin whom you 
have—what shall I call it?—brought back 
from the grave for us.” There wassomething 
not altogether pleasant in the musical laugh. 
‘*Do sit down and tell me allabout her! Ive 

een sufiering from the pangs cf devouring 
curiosity for the last three weeks.” 

‘* Have you not learned the particulars from 
your uncle?” he asked. 

‘Particulars! When did Sir Charles ever 

g? into particulars? He wrote me to come to 
his hotel here, and so I came an hour ago. 
Will you not have some luncheon with me? 
Let me pour you out a cup of coffee. It is 
rather better than you would expect to find it 
here.”’ 
She had filled the quaint cup while she 
spoke in a deft, graceful way peculiarly her 
own, liverything Miss Vernon did was done 
deftly and gracefully. 

She was not beautifal—indeed, there were 
some who found the delicate, colourless face, 
with its strange, dark eyes, and frame of flossy, 
flaxen hair, at first singularly repellant. 

But only at first. The singular charm its 
owner possessed grew gradually on the most 
critical observer, until Barbara Vernon often 
carried away the palm of victory from the 
‘loveliest of her sex. 

Her dress, usually of some pale, neutral tint, 
was always perfect in fit and finish; her laces 
and lingerie were exquisite; her foot might 
have served for a model, and the snowy hand, 
with its one gleaming sapphire, seemed fit to 
wield a fairy wand. 

She was far below the medium height, yet 
the deficiency was rarely noticed after a first 
interview. In this, as in all other things, 
Miss Vernon seemed to have a standard of her 
own. 

Even now, as she sat in the dark, old sitting- 
room, with all its grim, unlovely belongings, 
Gerald felt as if the dingy room had somehow 
brightened. But it was not with the cheery 
fireside radiance that woman’s presence often 
flings around her. It was an incandescence, 
not a glow. 

“Tell me all about the fair unknown,” con- 
tinued Mies Vernon, as she handed the doctor 
his coffee. ‘Is it her beauty that has so 
bewitched Sir Charles? Is she to come and 
live at Vernon Court?” 

‘*I—I presume so,” said the doctor, hesitat- 





ingly, “though really I have never asked, 
It seems the fitting home for your uncle’s 
orphaned niece. Her living at all was until 
yesterday a matter of very grave doubt to 
every one. She has been ill as it is possible 
od to be and live for the last three 
we ’ 


‘And you -found her in this condition?” 
Mies Vernon flashed a quick, searching glance 
at the doctor’s face. ‘Strange she aud not 
apply to my uncle before! A hospital is 
scarcely a creditable place to discover one with 
80 near a claim on the Vernons.” 

“TI did not find her in the hospital,” 
answered the doctor. ‘I sent her there.” 

‘** May I ask where you did find her, then?” 
the lady asked, her pale lips somewhat com- 
pressed. 

The question rang out clearly and coldly— 
the question that Doctor Fairfax knowing the 
life opening before his patient, found it so hard 
to auswer—the question that Barbara Vernon 
surely had the right to ask. 

“T found her,” he replied, and®the very tone 
of his voice was an appeal, “ helpless, home- 
less, friendless, half-crazed with the fever that 
was already burning in her veins, wandering 
through the stormy darkness of a winter night 
alone. I found her—at the Gates of Death, 
Miss Vernon.” 

“At the Gates of Death!” she repeated ; 
and a strange light seemed burning in her 
eyes. 

‘** And you led her back—” 

** To life, to hope—I trust to happiness,” he 
answered, gravely. 

And the light in her eyes grew brighter as 
he spoke, but it was no friendly beam. It had 
the cold flash of an unsheathed sword. 

From that moment Barbara Vernon was, to 
the pale — struggling back to life in the 
dim ward of St. Oswald's, a deadly fce. 





CHAPTER VIII. 
DRIFTING BACK, 


Tur days went by, brightening slowly but 
surely into the warmth, and beauty, and glad- 
ness of the spring. 

Seated by the window, with her dark eyes 
fixed dreamily on the scene before her, Dr. 
Fairfax’s patient was slowly making her way 
back again to health and strength. 

The wan cheek was growing rounder and 
fuller, the crimson deepening on the pale lips, 
the light returning to the dull ad listless 


eye. 

** Milly,” as the old baronet fondly called 
her, was growing better every day. 

“But she seems a trifle low-spirited. Don’t 
you think so?” asked the old gentleman, after 
one of his morniag visits. 

“« Low spirited?” repeated Gerald evasively. 
‘© Why do you think so?” 

“She talks so very little,” continued the 
baronet nervously, ‘“‘and—and she don’t seem 
to warm up as I thought she would. It seems 
as if she had somehow lost her grip on life. 
Yes, that’s it, sir—lost her grip on life,” 

‘“« Has she ever spoken to you of her past?” 
asked the young doctor. 

**Never, sir—never?’’ said the baronet 
quickly; “and I trust she never will. 
couldn’t bear it. I don’t want to hear what I 
was brute enough to let her and her poor 
mother endure.” 

“Perhaps it is this want of confidence 
between you that she feels; perhaps she does 
not quite realize your feelings towards her; 
perhaps she feels her position is one of painful 
uncertainty yet.” 

‘‘Do you think that possible?” said the 
baronet, in a tone of . relief. “Then, for 
Heaven’s sake, explain it to her! She will 
believe, she will trust you. Tell her all—all 
that you know to be the truth. Tell her that 
she shall take her dead mother’s place in my 
home, in my heart—that henceforth she ehall 
know neither care, nor sorrow, nor . trouble, 
-that my love, my protection, can avert. Tell 

her,” and the old man’s voice trembled with 


“whose heart and home are 





emotion, “that I will love her—as my very 
own.” 

“Twill,” said Gerald. “But why not tell 
her yourself, my dear friend ? ” 

“Because she has reason to doubt, to dis- 
trust me. You she must believe and trust, if 
she believes and trusts living man.” 

And Gerald Fairfax’s heart swelled at the 
words with a gladness he would have found it 
hard to explain, as he passed up aor the 
bare conventual halls and staircase, with their 
air of lifeless peace, to her room. 

She was seated at her usual place. by the 
rad volled he Tight rough th I weary 

veiled the light # at lo 
e with death, were othe, an 
served only as a background, which the 
slender, graceful form and pale, proud face 
stood forth in beautifal relief. 

She was dressed in a loose, flowing robe of 
white cashmere, trimmed with bands of swans- 
i given ® carte blanche 
order to a fashionable modiste, who had not 
been slow to make'the most of it. 

She did not turn asthe doctor entered. The 
graceful head, with its braids of raven hair— 
the hair that Gerald had more than once been 
tempted to sacrifice, and as ofter spared— 
rested upon her hand, and she was looking out 
upon the dreary winter scene. 

‘* Miss. Milly !” he said, softly. 

Sir Charles’s pet name seemed to belong to 
her now, and it fell very naturally from the 
doctor’s lips. 

She did not move. 

It was one of the small matters that dis- 
tressed the baronet, that she seemed so often 
not to hear at first when he spoke her own 


name. 
“Miss Milly!” repeated the doctor, drawing 


nearer. 

Then shelifted her head with a start. 

“ Doctor,” she said, in a half-frightened tone, 
“ I—I thought you had gone.” 

‘*T am like a bad shilling,” he said, lightly— 
‘*T soon return. I saw your uncle to the door, 
and then came back to have a talk with you.” 

‘*A’ talk with me?” she repeated, in a low 
voice—“ a talk with me.” 

“Yes,” he answered, ‘‘I have not allowed 
much of that ladies’ luxury before. But you 
are well enough to be indulged now.” 

“Tam quite well, I think,” she answered, 
pape ape, oF ‘at least Ido not feel ill at all 
—only a little s e.”" 

‘* Strange?” he echoed. 

“As if I were asleep,” she said, slowly, ‘and 
would soon awake somewhere else—as if no- 
thing were true or certain ubout me—as if 
some change would come upon me at any 
moment; some terrible ch “s 

He thought be understood her, and his heart 
melted with sympathy. 

Poor child! Life, as she had knownfit, had 
been so hard and bitter that it was no wonder 
she held the comfort and luxury that sur- 
rounded her now as blessings too bright to last. 

“You need not fear,’’ he said, gently; ‘no 
change can come upon you now. ‘You are safe 
—safe intthe love of a true friend, a tender 
father, who with his own life would, if needs 
be, shield you from all harm.” 

“A true friend?” she repeated, in her 
strange, dreamy tone—‘‘a tender father— 
father?’ 

“A father,’’ continued the doctor—“ a father 
to you, now 
and for ever. Your good uncle is troubled at 
your seeming reserve towards him, Miss Mil- 
dred. He would have ‘shadow cast by 
the unfortunate past dispelled. It will be his 
care to atone for its sorrow by making your 
future all gladness, all sunshine. It is to tell 
you this that I have come—to ask you, in his 
name, to trust and love him.” 

‘‘Trust and love him?” she echoed, slowly. 
“ Yes, I willtry.”’ 

Something in her tone, her words, startled 
the doctor. He cast a swift, searching glance 
at her —_ pe — = bn sm out 
‘upon the grey church wa e . 

“ Will you tell me what you are thinking 
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out there,” 

“ Tt is all I can see,” she answered, simply. 
** Once, it seems to me, the wall was not there, 
and I could look beyond.” 

“That was in pe fever dreams,” he an- 
swered. ‘“ That old church has been there for 
hundreds of years,” 

“It was in my dreams, I suppose,” she said 
—‘the dreams I try to remember. But all 
seems dim and confused, like the shadows of 
the night.” ; 

‘What are the shadows?” asked the young 
doctor, his eyes still fixed on the averted face. 

‘Some of them are good,” she answered, 
“‘some of them wicked, cruel, evil. But they 
all pass—pass before I can call their names; 
and that is why I fear that all the rest—you, 
my uncle, every one—will pass too.” 

‘*You need not fear,” he replied, and it was 
rather an uneasy laugh that accompanied his 
words, ‘‘ We arevery substantial shadows, I 
assure you, and likely to remain as you see us 
for a considerable length of time. But before 
the fever,” and we aay sare tone grew 
quick and anxious; “‘ before the dreams, I mean 
—you can remember then?” 

“ There was a woman,” she answered, irre- 
levantly—“a woman, with pale, sweet face. 
She had roses on her breast, in her hands— 
white roses.” 

‘That was your cousin,” said the doctor— 
‘*your cousin, Barbara Vernov. She came 
here one evening while you were still very ill. 
Your uncle sent for her thinking a young com- 
panion would be pleasant. during jour con- 
valescence.” 

“And did she stay?” asked the tick girl, 
fm her great dark eyes to Ler companivn’s 

ace. 

**No,” he answered. ‘“‘ You seemed to shrink 
from her as a stranger, and I—we thought it 
best for her to go. She was very kind. I hope 
~ will be good friends, you and your cousin 

arbara.” 

** My cousin Barbara—no! That was not the 
name—that was not thename, But I suppose 
it was only a dream,” and the speaker sighed 
softly. ‘It was like all the rest—only a 
dream !” 

“ Bat there was something before the 

” said the doctor, returning to his point 
with redoubled anxiety, ashe saw how aim- 
lessly she had drifted away. “Try and think ; 
you were lost, you know—lost in the dark- 
ness.” 

** Lost?” she echoed, pathetically. ‘* Yes, lost 
—lost in the darkness. I remember that, and 
you found me. But that darkness—it is like 
the wall here. I can see nothing beyond— 
nothing! Shadows seem to start from it, but 
ere I can grasp them they are gone, I cannot 
tell which is the truth, which the dream. All 
is dark, dark, dark!” 

** My God !” murmured the doctor, under his 
bréath, “it is as he wished, as I feared. The 
past is a blank to her—memory is lost.” 

Aye, memory was lost! It was some time be- 
fore those most deeply interested in the beauti- 
ful girl realized how strange and pathetic in 
all its consequences such a loss must be. 

Seated there in the new —— of light, 
and warmthand luxury, looking forth dreamily 
on the grey church wall, the forgotten graves, 
ory Emily, or (as we- shall henceforth call 

er) Milly, was like one cast on some strange 
topic isle by the waves, ‘neath which his barque 
has gone down for ever—compass, helm, and 
anchor, all were gone. 

The unknown musio of living voices was in 
her ear, as unknown fruits tem her fevered 
palate; unknown perfumes filled the balmy 
air; unknown stars sbone in the brightening 
heavens above her—the stars of love, and hope, 
and fortune, that had no place in her hitherto 


darkened sky. 
The present was all light and beauty, and 
; the past but a dark dream to her—a 


rig Ape! rw nore Lowry: She 
struggled ts phantoms, but in vain. 


to grasp i 
They faced her for a moment, bewilde: her 
with a troubled sense of reality, onl thon 





about?” he asked. ‘‘ Every day I find you look” 


vanished beneath the waves of that strange 
= of oblivion that surged about her on every 
side, 

It was with more than professional interest 
that Gerald watched his beautiful patient. 


in every possible way to awaken her slumber. 
ing powers, and bid the monarch mind resume 
its rightful sway. 

By a hundred artful little devices he tried 
to strike some electric spark that would kindle 
the charm of thought, and unite past and pre- 
sent once more. 

But all in vain; the lustrous eyes indeed 
grew brighter at his coming, the pale cheek 
flushed gladly at his footstep, light and life 
broke like the day-dawn over the beautiful face 
while he spoke ; but all the glory of the sun- 
rise could not pierce the shadows that lay be- 
bind the shadow of death and night. 

“She will be better when she gets home,” 
said Sir Charles Vernon, eagerly. 

And Gerald Fairfax tried to echo his words 
with a hopeful heart,— 

“ She will be better when she gets home,” 


(To be continued.) 








STRAYED AWAY. 


—- 
CHAPTER XXXI. (continued.) 


Oxp Bill West had a quiet way of uttering 
homely truths that rather staggered the 
builder. Mr. Falkland was inclined to be 
angry at the remark, but he jadged it best to 
let it pass. There were some things that he 
could not answer. 

‘*You had better send Mrs. West to her,” 
the builder observed ; ‘‘and youcan have the 
day. I should not advise }ou to goin person. 
Your last visit, if you remember, had a bad 
result.” 

‘Yes, sir ; my poor girl ran away from those 
who would have taken care of her, for the 
sake of one who bas served her just as I 
thought he would. I won’t mention names 
because it may be painful to you. Mother 
shall go and fetch her.” . 

‘*Tt had better be done at once,” said Mr. 
Falkland, Hiscarpenter’s simplicity might as 
well have been the keenest and most biting 
sarcasme, for it touched the builder to the 
core, ‘You may lose her again, if you delay 
Thereis the address— 26, Maple-street, Pimlico, 
and you had better take a cab.” 

For the first time in his life Mr. Falkland 
put his arm across the bridge that divides 
employer and employed, and held out his hand 
in kindly sympathy. West pressed it grate- 
fully. Falkland left a sovereign in his palm ; 
money with him was omnipotent, and he 
thought it would beal even a sorrow and a 
shame. but West dropped the sovereign, and 
went away as though he had not seen it. 

The coin lay on the ‘ground, in the midst of 
the shavings and afew dry chips of wood. 
Mr. Falkland did not like to stoop for it, and 
he did not like to leave it there. He hesitated, 
looked round—no one was near to sce him, or 
to know that he was going to pick up a piece 
of money his workman had refused. He am 
it up, and put it in his waistcoat-pocket by 
itself. Late in the day he slid that sovereign 
into the voluntary contribution box.of a hos- 
pital for the indigent blind. He felt relieved 
then. It was an offering t> the poor at last. 

Bill West went home. Mrs. West was sur- 
prised to eee bim, as it was not dinner time; 
but he did not keep her long in suspense. 

“You can go and fetch Fanny, mother,” 
he said, with a suspicious quiver in his voice. 
‘¢There’s the address, and mind youjbring her 
home.” 

Mrs. West was not in the habit of giving 
way to emotion, but the sudden tidings, 
they were told quietly, nearly overcame her. 
All the old‘remembrances—the memories of a 
motber’s love gushed up in her heart, and she 
trembl 





Day after day fund him at her side, striving |. 


“Mr. Falkland said you bad better go by 
yourself,” said West, and perhaps you had, 
Get it over like, before she sees me. But you 
will bring her home, mind, no matter what 
she says.” 

Mrs. West gave way at his wistfal glance. 

** Our child—our dear, poor girl,” she sobbed, 
while Old Bill fumbled in his pockets for his 
pipe with a shaking hard. ‘Ste sball never 
—never leave us again. You stay with the 
children, father, while I go and fetch her.” 

Bill West nodded, and got confused between 
the pipe he was biting hard and the handker- 
chief he was trying to wipe bis eyes with. 
je West hurried upstairs, und dressed her- 
sell. 

A very simple operation with her. She had 
only to tie herZ bonnet strings, and put on a 
woollen shawl. 

“ T don't think I will stay with the children, 

mother,” said old Bill, striking the wrong end 
of a lucifer against the bowl of his pipe. ‘‘I 
think I’ll go with you, ard wait at the door. 
When it’s all right, ycu know, you can ask me 
up.’ 
So they went, arm in arm—the affectionaté 
couple who had grown old together, and loved 
each other in their age. They were plain and 
homely people, but their faces wore an almost 
scriptural beauty as they went along—gentle 
ae journeying to bring back the lost 
lamb to the fold. 

Maple street was easily found. Mr. West 
had travelled over London from his boyhood, 
and knew its various localities very well. He 
knocked at the door of No. 26, and it was 
opened quietly by Mrs. Naylor in person. 

“Is Mrs, Percy at home?’’ asked Mrs. West. 
She recognized a kindred spirit in Mrs. Naylor 
—a woman of her own lot in life—one who 
could understand her sorrows and her cares. 
The carpenter’s wife felt thankful that her girl 
was there. 

“Yes, ma’am. But the poor lady is very ill. 
I thought she was getting better, but she had 
a letter, and it seemed to make her worse.” 

“T am her mother, and this is her father.” 
Ps Naylor opened the door wider to admit 


em. 

“You had better let your* good gentleman 
wait in my parlour,” she whispered. “ It might 
upset the poor thing if you both go.” 

Mr. West went into the parlour and stood 
looking out of window at nothing, while his 
wife and Mrs. Naylor ascended the stairs. 
Fanny lay asleep on the sofa when her mother 
entered— sleeping in the sorrowful gentleness 
of her beauty, with her white hands, that had 
grown thin in a day, folded on her fair breast. 

Then went a mother’s cry of gladness up to 
heaven when Mrs, West fell softly on her knees 
by Fanny’s side, She kissed the pale lips 
tenderly—stroked the pallid face with a ca- 
ressive hand—she took off her own woollen 
shawl and wrap it round Fanny’s feet, as 
she had done when Fanny was a child, and 
then she sat on a chair and looked at her 
darling till the poor girl opened her eyes. 





CHAPTER XXXII. 
MISTNTERPRETED, 


Fanny had dreamoa ci home while she slept, 
and it was a pleasant surprise for her to have 
the dear, familiar face of her mother so near 
when she awoke. She rose in a moment with 
outstretched arms, and threw herself on 
the broad bosom that had never received her so 


ore. 

Mrs. West did net utter a single word of re- 
proach. She felt that her true mission was to 
comfort and redeem, and she only wanted to 
win her poor lost darling back again. 

** You will never go away from us any more," 
she said, and Fanny, glad of the refuge to 
which she could take her sorrow and her child, 
answered, ‘ Never, mother!” very earnestly. 
She had not been so happy, after all, since she 


left — little —— . oo — 
er e e passionate promises 
ee Wi the exceptions of some few brief 
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days of joy the whole time had been one of 
suspense and trial. 

‘* Has my dearie been ill long? ’ asked Mrs, 
West, while Fanny, too faint to be held long, 
lay back on the pillows-and looked at her wed- 
ding-ring with a gaze that was very sad to see. 
The carpenter’s wife looked at nothing but the 
white and plaintive face of her child. 

«Since the other day, when he came and was 
so angry with me,~ And I. have done nothing 
—- mother—I have not, indeed.” 

Mrs. West would have asked what ‘right he 
had to be angry; but the question would have 
pained Fanny, so she put another in its stead. 

‘* What made him angry ?’’ 

“ He was jealous of a friend of mine—and 
he said such bitter things.” 

‘Never mind him, dear, you are better 
without him,” said Mrs. West, for she was still 
in ignorance of the truth, and Fanny kept her 
secret well,even now. ‘“ You shall come home 
with us, and I will stay to nurse you till you 
are well enough. Father is downstairs, shall 
I send for him?’”’ 

The answer was a silent assent, and Mrs, 
West went softly downstairs to fetch the car- 
penter, who blundered up bahind her as care- 
fully as he could. His eyes were dim, and his 
feet, unsteady with emotion, did not find their 
way well on strange stairs. 

Fanny welcomed bim with a faint smile, and 
he sat down near her, after having knelt for a 
kiss. Women have moreself-controlthan men, 
and Mrs. West was much the calmer of the 
two. She had instructed him privately to 
mind what he said, and not breathe a word that 
might upset the poor child. 

‘* That will be all right,” he had replied. 
“It was t’other way I feared most.” 

They talked together in a low tone; old 
Bill saying a few words now and then, but 
Mrs. West had most of the conversation. She 
told Fanny about her brothers; what progress 
they had made, and other details interesting 
to her who had been from them so long. 

‘“* William will be delighted to see you home 
again,” said Mrs. West. And her husband, 
attracted by baby, who was trying to make 
himself heard, went and peered curiously into 
the cradle, To see the wondering tenderness 
on his face—the extreme care with which he 
lifted the little thing out, as though it were 
something too fragile to be touched, one would 
have thonght he had mever seen. an infant 
before. 

‘I should like to come home, mother,” said 
Fauny—‘‘ Mind how you hold. baby, father— 
but you'see I could not return toFalkland-row: 
T-am too well known there, and I could not 
bear the remarks of the neighbours.”’ 

“ Well, if we move?” 

“ There’s some nice houses a little further 
down,’ volunteered the carpenter ; “‘some just 
by where we were building the other day— 
towards Kennington. There’s some in Wal- 
worth, too, neatly as cheap as ours, and a good 
deal bigger—quite fit for gentlefolks—eleven 
or twelve shillings a week, and no taxes. 
There’s two windows to the front room up- 
stairs and ground glass ii the street-doors.’”’ 

Mrs. West shook her head. 

‘*T dont see why,” urged the carpenter. “I 
am head foreman now, with ten shillings a 
week more than I*had when Fanny was at 
home. We-can afford it, mother.:. And there's 

Fanny’s money, never touched yet. You'd 
better take baby, perhaps; he ain't used to 
me.”’ : - 

Mrs. West took the child, and felt very much 
inclined to cry over it; but she ehevked the 
inclination for Fanny's. sake, The girl lad 
never been so nearly tempted to revealithe truth 
as.she was just then. It-seemed hard that she 
must not speak the word that would: have 
made those: two old:people so: happy. 

“If you move away from Faliiend-vow I 
will come ‘and live near you,” she said; “but 
we had better not ‘beim the:same honse; ‘the 
children ‘would ask too many questions, and I 
can amewer nothing just res % 

Dhat was to be considered: “Mrs: West had 
thought:of: it hetzelf,and it ‘ha trotbied her. 





The other girls were growing up, and it‘would 
notdo to let them know the truth, or rather 
wh at was thought to be the trutb. 

“We have been in Falkland-row a long 
time,” said Mrs: West, ‘‘ and we have no reason 
to like the place or the nanie of it, and-the 
house is not large enough forusnow. Perhaps 
it would be best, as Fanny says, for us to 
move and her to live near.” 

‘* Why not in the'same house?” 

“It could not be, father,” 

“ Well, if it couldn't be, vy 4 of course it 
couldn’t be. And so, my dear, if 
80, there's an end of it.” 

He did not understand why it could not be. 
But Fanny knew that to go home would be ‘to 
give up all hope of a a reconciliation with 
Percy. He woald never visit her in the midst 
ef her relations—those people, whose hard, 
honest hands, homely ways, and homelier dress 
were 80 many deadly sins against the younger 
Falkland’s pride.” t 

“ Yes; we will see about: moving next week,”’ 
said Mrs. West ; “though df there’s anything 
I hate in the world it is house-hunting. We 
will get into Walworth; there’s gardens there, 
and sometimes I think the children would be 
better for a garden, and Bill’sfond of it. I have 
often thought I should like a garden, only it’s 
such a trouble,to move.” 

‘* It won’t be very far for the’ boys, either,” 
said West; “‘and I know the builder of some 
new houses. You can come and gee Fanny 
every day, mother, till we move. Sally and 
Rose are handy now about the place, and they 
can manage at home.” 

“Yes,” Mrs. Westsaid she would visit Fanny 
every day, and the little woman was. sure to 
keep her word. Therewas no fear that Fanny 
would be lost sight of again. 

“There’s Panny’s money, mother,” said 
West. ‘ She ought to have it.” 

“I do not want it, father. I have plenty, 
and I would not touch:a shilling if it were not 
for baby.” 

“You havea right to it,” said Mrs, West. 
“« He ought to be made to look after you.”’ 

‘“T have a right to it,” said Fanny, simply, 
“and he would be angry if I did not:use it;” 

Mrs. West could not comprehend why Fanny 
should care whether he was angry or not, except 
that she still loved him too well.” 

But the girl clung to her hope in spite of 
him—in spite of the coldly polite and ht). 
sarcastic reply that hesent when he troubled 
himself to answer her letter. 

“1 shall save myself much remorse and you’ 
much misery,” he wrote, “‘ by declining any 
further correspendence with you on any subject 
whatever. I have provided —— 
aad when the time comes you will be i 
of my intentions regarding the child. As I 
leave Penge immediately for abroad, no other 
communication will reach me, and any you 
may send will be returned uno 

Fanny would not despair even then. She 
wrote again upon the instant, and described to 
— fully the natureof her friendship with Mr. 


“I should never have seen your advertise. 
ment had it not been for him,” shesaid, “and 
it-was he who kindly inserted my reply,.and 
brought me your letter. You have no:vreason to 
be jealous‘of Mr. Wilson, Percy. You oughtito 
remember that you left me in peculiar cireum- 
stances, and I had to equivocate in:everything. 
His regard for me is the purest and most tender: 
friendship—a friendship tha‘ would, perhaps, 
have deepened into love had I not "told him: 
explicitly that I am bound to another. ‘The 
kiss he gave me was such as dear friends 
give who are never to meet pet for I had 
told him that ourintercourse had better cease. 
I Mase that when you heard how kindly L-had 

been treated at the 
there and thank them. 

“And I tell you sacredly, Percy, that Mr. 
Wilson bas in regard to me no ‘that is 
less pure:than purity. Go'to him.and see Mrs. 
Wilson, ‘and be convinced, You'see I cannot: 
defend myself; I can ay nothing ame 3 I — 


to keep our secret. it 


mother says | to the 


n8 you would take me '} 


‘And, Percy, what;a ‘burden, it is while 
you are angry with me—I am }nothing 
without your love. Lhave not even « name. 
I have -to live in the isolation of undeserved 
shame. You will not leaye me so—you,cannet 
find it in your heart.to give up. one whom you 
have loved. so tenderly,,.and I like to think, 
love still. If you doom me to ‘separation, 
to silence, I will accept. my destiny, and ‘re- 
member my vow; but.you a will come tome—I 
am sure you will.” 
any anal that letter in spite of his threat 

contrary, and once more it made‘him 

waver, bni he read it through a second time, 

and the-very words that.almest won his love 

back strengthened his dgubt when he inter- 

preted their ae with.the narrow-minded 
retation of je 

“Tt was Mr. Wilson who found my advertise- 
ment,’” he wrote; with bitter.pen. ‘It was'he 
who inserted your reply, andl conveyed my let- 
ter to you! hy, thevery wordsare your own 
con ation. How. conld he know my 
advertisement.referred to you, unless you had 
told. him my name? and todo that you must 
either have forsworn your.oath or branded 
yourself in his eyes. 

“ You have deceived me bitterly. I aia not 
think one whom I loved so well could fall.eo 
low. I fell into an error,;and I am punished? 
forit, As to my thanking the Wilsens for 
their kindness, I daresay your gratitude to the 
son will be quite sufficient for him. 

“Our secret you will keep or not, eas you 
think fit. Let me remind you that wre vd 
less to injure me or benefit yourself. And Jeb 
this be the end of our correspondence. Wee 
had better acknowledge our error and seek ‘its 
best remedy—forgetfulnees.”” 

Fanny drooped when she perused the letter 
which. closed with that word. He might find 
forgetfulness in the world’s gaiety, the society 

of fair women. But for her there was nothing. 
Go where she would, there was the burden of 
her secret, and that secret looked like shame, 
She could. only have faith in: the future—wait- 
with patience for a.retarn of his tenderness, 
an explanation, and forgiveness. 

It siaiendl tovher that in the fature there 
must be times when the old love would come 
back to him, and make him think mercifully 
of her fault. Jealousy is cruel, but love »is 
stronger ;.and it was:her hope that love would 
conquer. j 

eee 


CHAPTER XXXII. 
. (MR. PALMER'S RIVAL, , 

JMas. Wzsr did not lose sight of her child 

in. As early as she could) the matron got 
through her manifold duties in order to pay 
her daily visit to Ma t. 

Fanny was very The doctor who was 
oad in could do nothing: for her. He-said 
plainly that she did not want medicine, Hers 
was no malady for pithand oye Aenean 
sick with sorrow, : aa it the body pros- 
trate. 

There was some things that dull the senses 
into a kind of patience—a resignation that \is 
not all ae though, hope seems very far 
away, and ee that had happened to 
Fanny was one ef these. 
a dilemma; out.cf which there seemed no pos- 
sible escape.. The very truth turned itself 
against her, and became:her enemy. . 

eee —_ @ true woman the way 
Of: the poor girl. would. 
rather have o diol the than betrayed hersecret. Sbe 
could «picture the bitter -.sneer that would 
come to Perey's face should she ever urge her 
claim. 


‘His lest:letter had-chilled -her heart.: She 
felt that. she might. have said much more in seli- 
defence,’ but she also felt that whatever she 
said would be useless now. He would ‘remem: 
ber her protest in the time to.come, and. ithe 
‘sense of injury. would soften— Fann) erwreed 
iofithat.: He had atom 


a a or ever forget: f 
jan aidbiering itive infatwation that made: 
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go back to him, called at Maple-street to make 

inquiries, She did not expect to find Fanny 

there, and she was much concerned to hear of 
Fanny’s indisposition. 

The {landlady took ‘her upstairs. Fanny 
was in her place bythe window, in the listless 
attitude that had grown upon her of late. She 
was reading, for the second time, a book 

Percy had given her—a tender love story, that 

reminded her of her own fortunes—a tale of 

trial, and hope, and patience, but with a happy 
ending, such as Fanny liked to think would be 
hers. She had put the book down, and was 
musing over it when Emily came in. 

She was glad to see Miss White. She was 
grateful for her affectionate sympathy, but a 
feeling of pride made her shrink from the 
recollection of Emily’s doubting words, which 
had been so sadly verified. 

“Did he come, dear?” asked Emily, when 
they hai been together some little time. ; 

“Came and went,” was the sorrowful reply. 
‘*T have angered him for ever, I am afraid.” 

“ Don’t fret about him,” said Miss White, as 
she saw tearful symptoms rising. “I am sure 
you gave bim no real. cause for anger. Men 
are sO unjust, eapecially such men. Has he 
left you entirely 2’ 

**Yes; he says so.” 

“Tt may be betterfor youin the end, Fanny. 
It could not last. Men are selfish in such 
things. They have « wretched pride that 
does not teach themto be honourableor kind. 
They see no sin in bringing a .poor girl to 
sorrow; but they think it worse-than’a crime 
. do their duty. He will be sorry for itsome 

ay.” 

“ But he will come back.” 

Emily shook her head ‘slowly.. The motion 
was involuntary, for she did not wish to give 
Fanny pain. 

“Or I will go to him when I am better,” 
said Fanny. ‘He shall hear the truth from 
my own lips, and he will believe me then.” 

‘That will be the better way, or go to his 
friends.” 

“They would not listen tome, and I could 
tell them nothing if I-went.” 

“Tell them the truth. Itisso well known 
that it could not strprise them.” 

“That would be worst of all, Emily. I know 
yoa speak with the best intention ; but you do 
not know everything.” 

‘“‘But you can confide in me.” 

“TI would rather confide in you than anyone 
else, if I dared confide in anyone: at ‘all.’ 

“ And must you say nothing ? ” 

“ Nothing.” 

Emily pondered over that, and watched her 
friendintently, Fanny’s wistful glance went 
to‘her wedding’ ting, and her rs played 
with it, as if'‘to touch it gave her pleasure. 

The old idea came to Hmily’s' mind, and she 
said-to herself,— 

_ ‘Perhaps they are really married. Fanny 
is too good to have gone back ‘to him if it were 
otherwise ; and perhaps he was jealous.” 

“He has’ not left you [destitute,” she said: 
aloud, ° ; 

‘‘No; I have plenty of money,” and Famy 
could not melp the bitter emphasis that fell 
upon the word. ‘Tf meney could make hap- 
piness I should be‘happy enough. He has 
settled an income upon me; but I would not 
touch itif I-were not obliged.” 

** You have a Tight to it.” 

_.* ¥es, Dhave a righttoiit} but there is very 
little pleasure in saech a right, .°L would rather 
have-‘his love, even if we were "8 

“I think I know whatdit was,” said Emily. 
“He was jealous of Mr.*Wilson.” 

‘Why do youthink thet?” 

~~ _ of oe ‘Wilson had been 
very kind to-you, and you thought hi of 
him me eo pores have Gane ihe. 
same ; and’ perhaps, you something th 
puttim-owet re eK 

“I said nothing, Emily, Mr. Faliland 
came home aday before’l e ted ‘bing, and 
he was silting'in the parlout when Mr. Wilson | 
and F teturned ‘from a ‘walk. He’ ‘heard us: 


jealons man might misinterpret. He heard 
Mr, Wilson kiss me,” 

“ Did you let him kiss you?” 

“No, dear. I did not know what he was 
going to do; and if had known, he wase0 much 
like a brother that I should not have said nay 
had he asked me. No woman could help 
liking Arthur Wilson; he is so tender and 
merciful in his judgment of us. He even 
offered to make me his wife.” 

“Then I should certainly have accepted 
him ; he is a better man than the one you 
have lost.” 

**T love Mr, Falkland too well to think of 
anyone else.” 

“Whatis the use of loving him if ho does 
not care for you.” 

“ But he does—he will.” 

“T hope he may ; though it seems to me you 
are clinging to a broken reed. There is no 
dependence on a jealous man, and he will 
never forget that kiss. Men are not too strict 
themselves, but they expect their wives and 
sweethearts to be angels. If you were to talk 
from nowtill doomsday you‘would never make 
him believe in your-innocence.” 

Emily was trying to rouse her friend's pride ; 
thinking it better to do so than to give her 
empty consolation or encourage delusive hopes. 
Fanny saw the motive, but it did not comfort 
her. Her heart turned with strong yearning 
towards the man who had left her in doubi. 

Miss White did not stay late. She bad pro- 
mised to meet Mr. Palmer, for she still saw 
him, in spite of the prudent instinct that 
warned her'to keep out of his way. 

‘She mentioned the cause of her departure 
with some reluctance. 

“You will end by loving him,” said Ianny. 
‘These things grow upon one. We laugh at 
some men we meet—make fun of them behind 
their backs, mimic their ways, and ridicule 
their looks for the amusement of each other, 
and it is serious fun—for these men sometimes 
become our masters, and we pay dearly for our 
sport.” 
oe I never Jaugh at Mr. Palmer,” said Emily, 
with unusual gravity ; ‘there. is a strength in 
him—an evil strength I think—that quells me, 
He has told me to my face that if he were to 
set his mind on ‘having me, I sbonld have to 
submit_as if it were my fate.” 

“Panny’s lip curled. 

“A cowardly piece of romantic nonsense, 
uttered to impress and frighten you. Such 
men are very fond of saying such things to 
weak-minded girls, 
speak of men hike Palmer. He says ” 
“What does he say?” asked Emily, for 
Fanny hestiated. 

“That the best cure for such melodrama- 
tic trickery is a thick boot or a horsewhip; 
they were his words, and I believe he was right.’’ 
Emily sighed deeply. 

‘© When I tell Mr. Palmer that I do not want 
to meet him,” she said, **he threatens dread. 
ful things—looks at me in a way that makes 
me shudder, and hints mysteriously at some- 
thing he will do.” 

“Phen he is a coward, It’s a pity there is 
not somebody you can tell. Someone who 
would teach him a lesson.” 

Emily mentally echosd that regret, and 
thought of Fred Crosby. He stood out in 
favourable contrast with the half-bred gentle- 
man. 

“T seem to have gone too far with him to 
break our acquaintance now,” she said, as she 
rose to go. ‘‘I wishI had not,’ 

“ Does’ he mention his intentions ?”’ 

“Never. He says plenty about love, bat not 
a word about marriage. He says that women 
are selfish, that the true test of love is sacri- 
fice, whatever he may mean.” : 

“Do not try to interpret his meaning. A 





schoolboy takinghis first lessons in vice would 
talk in the same strain. Bring him to the 
“” 
“How?” 


Tell him you feel that youare ‘wasting his 





® 
talking: We said’no harm, batmuch-that a ! 


time, as-you have no idea of age at pre- 
sent. That, as he is poor, a wife wouldonly be’ 


I have heard Mr, Wilson 


a burden to him, and you would not like to be 
that burden ; that you have # very good. situ- 


care to exchange both for the genteel poverty 
of a poor clerk’s home; that your relations and 
his relations would not carefor each other— 
and a hundred other reasonsthat you can think 
of easily at the time.” 

“T will,” said Emily. “It will put him to 
the test. If Fanny bad advised herself half as 
well as she has advised me,” she thought, 
“how much better it would have been for 
her.” 

When Emily went away it was with a half 
conviction that Fanny was Percy Falkland’s 
wife. Women read each other with an instinct 
that is rarely at fault. 

Mr. Palmer was waiting for her at the 
appointed place—the park gates at the top of 
Birdcage-walk. He was dressed, or rather 
over-dressed, with hisusualcare. His jewellery 
was plentiful and effective, but forty shillings 
would have bought the whole of it, inclusive 
of his watch chain. His rings, pin, and studs 
were the very commonest jewellers’ gold, with 
sham diamonds; but Emily thought them real 
—he wore them so well, 

She had a lurking liking for the man. She 
thought his dress superb—the loud check 
trousers and flashy velvet coat, the small boots, 
the tasseled caneand curly-brimmed bat. He 
passed muster very well in the: suburbs; but a 
woman of good taste would have found him 
out the instant he set his foot near the West- 
end. 
“You have been to see'your charming friend, 
Mrs. Percy, I presume,” he said, having lifted 
his hat and placed her hand on his arm with 
an almost simultaneous motion. It was done 
gracefully, and did him credit for the patient 
study he had devoted to it in front of the 
glass. 

‘‘ Yes, I have been to see Mrs. Percy. Poor 
thing!” 

“Why that sigh?” he asked, in his most 
sympathetic tone, ‘‘Has anything dreadful 
happened ?”’ 

“ Her husband has deserted her.” 

“Dear me! That is bad news. I took a 
great fancy to your friend, and am sorry to hear 
of her trouble.” 

‘* You took a great fancy to my friend because 
she is so much prettier and better educated 
than me,” said Emily, with a slight touch 
of jealousy that delighted her companion. 
‘‘ Would you like to go and offer consola- 
tion?” 

“TI certainly should; but you need not be 
angry, Emmy. You know that my feeling 
towards you has never swerved from the first, 
when I was struck by your beauty and in- 
terested by your intelligence, Have I ever 
changed ?”’ 

He pressed her arm, and she, pleased by his 
flattery, returned thepressure. Itis so easy to 
be deceived by those we care for and believe 
in. 

“ Have Lever neglected you, Emily ?.” 

“No. I did not mean that.” 

“Have I ever broken an appointment— 
shown want of attention—lessened in my 
regard ?” 

“No, James—I know yon have not.” 

“Then why be angry? Surely one can 
admire a handsome and intellectual woman 
without being in love with her.” 

“TI know that—I——”’ 

‘* Yes, yes,” he said, with another pressure, 
‘My pretty little girl thought I was beginning 
to care for gomeone else, and she did not like 
it. By the -way, Emmy, do you seriously 
believe that your friend is Mrs, Percy ?” 

“ T have no reason to believe otherwise, and 
if E had, you would scarcely expect me to be- 
tray her confidence.” / 

‘‘No—certainly ; but we hear that kind of 
story so often. I pity the fellow’s taste for 
leaving such a woman. He deservesto lose her.” 
He was considering how he could introduce 
himself to Mrs, Percy as a sympathetic friend, 
when he felt Emily’s hand start on his arm, 





and he saw her gazing with aglow of pleasure 


ation and your liberty ; and that you do not» 
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at a good-loeking, manly young fellow, who was 
advancing towards them. The expectancy on 
the new comer’s face showed that he had 
recognized Emily White. 

“To you kaow this—eh—person?” asked 
Mr. Palmer, in a low tone. 

“ Very well, indeed ; it’s Fred Crosby.” 

** Who the deuce is he?” 

“ A carpenter... We are very old friends.” 

“ You surely are not going to speak to him ?” 

‘I certainly shall, if he speaks to me.” 

Mr. Palmer was evidently annoyed, and he 
looked at Fred with the most supercilious 
surprise ; but Fred did not notice him. He 
outstretched his hand, and said, — 

“Hallo, Emily! Why, I never thought of 
sesing you. And how are you? It’s many a 
long day since we shook hands.” 

“ The fellow’s a semi-savage,” thought Mr. 
Palmer; ‘‘an independent Briton in a coat 
that must have been thrown at him by way of 
a correct fit. A clay pipe too! and his hair 
turned under. Emily actually seems delighted 
to see him.” 

It was the old instinct, the inherent truth 
and goodness of woman’s nature, that made 
Emily welcome her homely friend, even at the 
tisk of offending her gentlemanly suitor. 
Fred Crosby had no faults in her eyes. His 
rough shortcomings were the result of want of 
knowledge. He was an honest fellow, and 
Emily was aware of it. 

“No, You neversee me now, because I have 
an indoor situation,” she said; and ‘ 
Palmer, retiring a few paces, stood making 
lines in the gravel with his stick, and looking 
at Fred from under his brows. ‘‘ButI am 
home on Sundays, you might call then. 
Father would be glad to see you.” 

**T think I will,” said Fred. He did not see 
through the delicate strategy of the invitation. 
“Tt’s a long time since I had a pipe with the 
governor. But, I say who’s this swell?” 

‘* Merely a gentleman friend of mine.” 

* Merely a gentleman friend of yours, is he! 
If you take my advice you will let him bea 
—— friend of somebody else’s. Poor 

anny West ought to be a lesson to you.” 

“ Poor Fanny ?” 

“Yes,” repeated Fred, between his teeth ; 
“ poor Fanny. I hopethat the Lord will keep 
Mr, Percy Falkland out of my way; or, assure 
“ there’s a sky above us, there will be mischief 

one.” 

“ Don't talk so, Fred.” 

‘*There will.” Then he added, bitterly, «I 
don’t think you were much good,to her.” 

The poor girl turned very pale. A thrill 
went through her, from head to foot, and her 
eyes filled with tears. 

** You never did like me,” she said, simply, 
“and I am sure I don’t know why.” 

The tone, its tender sweetness, its humility, 
touched Fred, Emily White wasa pretty girl, 
and she owed much of her attraction to an 
unaffected innocence of mind and patient 
geutleness of disposition. Fred looked at her, 
and his heart smote him, 

**T am sure I do like you, my girl,” he said, 
pressing her hand hard, “ only I thought you 
set Fanny a bad example. And I was very 
fond of Fanny.” 

“I know you were. You were so fond of 
her that you could not care for anyone else.” 

A new light broke in upon the young ear- 
penter. He looked at Emily again, and from 
her to Mr. Palmer, who had tired of making 
lines, and was now tapping the heel of his 
boot. Emily followed his glance, and seemed 
to read his thoughts. He was questioning 
himself, and she waited for his answer. 

“It would be something to cut out such a 
swell as that,’’ meditated Fred; “and he 
means no good. Emily,” he said, witha smile 
on his frank face, “it strikes me we never 
properly understood each other.” 

**T think so, too.” 

‘*Now, jast suppose you drop that fellow, 
and let me come and take you for a walk?” 

“If you like, Fred. We are old friends.” 


** Do you care much for him ?” 





“No. I could give him up without having 
the heartache.” 

‘Then you had better. 
him what we think now.” 

He took a step towards Palmer, but Emily 
put her hand on his wrist. 

“No, Fred,” she said. “ That would seem so 
unladylike on my part. I must tell him this 
evening, when we part.” 

‘Suppose you go home early, to get rid of 
him, and then come out again.” 

“ Would you like me to?” 

**Tshould. I will wait for you.” 

“Very well,” said Emily, frankly. ‘‘ Mrs. 
Clarke will not mind my remaining ouf for 
another half-hour if I speak to her. I live in 
Brompton. Here is one of oar cards, so you 
are sure to remember the address.” 

“T will take careof that, don’t fear. So, if 
Iam there about ten minutes after you get 
there you will have settled him.” 

“ Yes,” said Emily. She could not suppress 
a smile at the summary way in which Fred 
disposed of his rival. 

“Tf he turns upon you, and annoys or 
threatens you,” said Fred, “just tell me, and 
T’ll attend tohim, He looks anasty-tempered 
fellow. 

“T will tell you everything; but I must not 
keep him waiting any longer.” 

“Good-bye, then, for the present.” 

“* Good-bye.” 

They shook hands with unnecessary 
warmth, Mr. Palmer thought, but he gave 
her his arm with his usual quiet grace, and 
nodded to Fred with supercilious nonchalance. 
Fred jerked a short nod back in reply, and 
walked away in the opposite direction for a 
short distance ; then he turned and followed. 

Love is a wonderfal mirror ; it reflects bag ws | 
on everything. Until this evening, Emily ha 
never been more to Fred than was any other 
young lady of his acquaintance. He had not 
thought much of her appearance; now he 
would have declared her the prettiest girl in 
the whole world. 

He watched the well-formed figure with a 
degree of pleasure, and thought how gracefully 
she walked. He drew a momentary comparison 
between her and Fanny, and then he sighed. 

“Emily’s more in my style,” he said. 
‘¢ There’s something truthful and honest about 
her. She wouldn’t be ashamed to shake hands 
with me if she met me in my working clothes. 
A man who has to labour for his living does 
not want a fine lady for his wife—a girl of his 
own class is best; then there’s no stuck-up 
relations to think themselves a lot better than 
the others,” ; 

Mr. Frederick Crosby felt quite an inch 
taller as he followed Emily and her com- 
panion. He discovered that he was very fond 
of her, and wondered that he had never found 
it ont before. 

Tn that walk from the park to Brompton 
Emily gave way to deep reflection. There was 
an instinct in her heart that told her she had 
chosen wisely and well. 

She liked Mr. Palmer. The temptation to 
love the man was great. He was gentlemanly 
and sentimental, and gentlemanly sentiment is 
always attractive, but the unerring instinct of 
a woman’s nature made her aware that her 
love would be better and wiser, her lot happier, 
with the young carpenter. 


(70 be continued.) 


I may as well tell 








A man’s country is not acertain area of land, 
of mountains, rivers, and woods—but it is a 
principle; and patriotism is loyalty to that 
principle. . 

Oxvv Acz.—Beautiful is old age, beautifal as 
the slow-dropping mellow antumn of a rich, 
glorious summer. In the old man, nature has 
fulfilled her work; she loads him with her 
blessings; she fills him with the fruits of a 
well-spent life; and surrounded by his child- 
ren and his children’s children, she rocks him 
softly away to a grave to which he is followed 
with blessings 





SUPPOSE A CHANGE OF PLACES. 


War should the good and ill of life 
So strangely be divided, 
That Fortune’s mad and senseless freaks 
Are constantly derided ? 
Why should the pain to virtue go; 
The pleasure to the vicious? 
Fortune is stony blind, we know, 
But need she be malicious ? 


There goes a fool, all clad in gold, 
Who never earned a penny ; 
Whose hand and heart alike are cold 
And sealed against the many. 
There goes a ragged, jolly man, 
A downright honest workee, 
What screw is loose in Nature’s plan 
That cheats him of his turkey? 


There goes a lady—all but brains— 
A milliner’s lay figare 
That walks abroad, unless it rains, 
Her get-up quite de rigueur. ! 
Sweeps past her, like a breeze in spring, 
A working gir—God bless her ! 
Our lady sees a low bold thing ; 
The girl sees a fine dresser. 


Why not change places, now and then, 
And equalize the chances ? 

Madame La Mode to bed at ten, 
Small dress, and less finances ; 

Up with the sun to open shop; 
While in her queenly palace 

The working girl may snugly stop, 


For once a Lady Alice 


The seasons change; why not ourselves 
Take one another’s places, 
That he who one day digs and delves 
May one day strut in Jaces? 
None knows so well as ha who wears 
The shoe wherein it pinches ; 
Exchange might modify some airs, 
And take us down some inches. ae 








“IF ONLY.” 


—o-—— 
CHAPTER XVI. 
COMPLICATIONS, 


One beautiful autumn afternoon Mrs. Deve 
reux arrived at the Towers, with an'immense 
quantity of luggage, which augured a long 
visit. 


Lord Elderton welcomed her very kindly, 
but Violet was somewhat strained in her man- 
ners, and cold, which did not ‘pass the obser- 
vant widow’s sharp eyes. 

“Tam so delighted to come and see the 
treasured home of my late dear friend, Lady 
Elderton,” she said, with pathetic tenderness, 
as she cast down her eyes and gave a deep 
sigh, ‘I cannot tell you how I have longed to 
see you all, and to be an inmate of these hal- 
lowed walls.” ‘ ; 

A look of impatience flashed in the bright 
eyes of Violet, as she said to herself, “ Much 
you cared for my dear mamma; I can see 
through you, th Iam young and stupid ; 
and shall always distrust you, for I feel sure 
you are not really a friend to us.” 

“I am only too happy to welcome a true 
friend of the late. Lady Elderton,” replied his 
lordship, “and now beg that you will consider 
my household at your service.” 

* How beautiful and sweet you have grown, 
dear,” she said, turning to Violet, ‘‘I am sure 
I shall love you so much that it will be very 
hard to tear myself away from this elysium,’ 
as she embraced Violet with fervent warmth. 

“Show Mrs, Devereux to her apartments, 
my dear,” said — Elderton, ‘‘as she must 
be fati after her journey.” 

“ Yes, papa,” return his daughter, “ but 
here is Vera—Miss Norton, I mean, papa—and 
we have not introduced Mrs, Devereux x; 
as Vera entered with « basket of ice 
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from the vinery where she had been 
eateing them, perfectly unconscious of the 
arrival of the new-comer. 

“Permit me to introduce you, Mrs. Deve- 
reux, to my daughter's dear friend, Miss Vera 
Norton,” he said, with a courtly grace of 
manner, ‘Miss Norton, this is a friend of my 
dear late wife’s, Lady Elderton.” _ ; 

Vera held ont her hand to the widow with 
all frankness, as she said,— 

‘¢T am pleased to make the acquaintance of 
any friend of yours, my lord.” 

As Violet led the way to her visitor’s suite 
of rooms Mrs. Devereux said,— . 

“T never heard your dear mamma mention 
the name of your delightfal friend, my dear; 
has she only just come on a visit—a school- 
fellow of yours?” 

‘Oh, no, Mrs. Devereux, she is;more than 
that to me,” she replied warmly. 

“Indeed. May Lask, og et hey : 
suppose you will permit me to you by tha 
sweet ines that I remember another loved to 
hear and to murmur even in sleep—perhaps 
she is a relative whom I have never heard of ?”’ 

“No; she is papa’s and my friend, and I love 
her,” returned the wilful girl in a defiant tone. 

“Tam sure, dear, I like her very much 
then. Batwhat rooms, and you have 
had them arranged for me; I must kiss you, 
darling, for your kindness and great taste,” em- 
bracing the by no means ing girl, who 
could not understand her strange antipathy to 
this beautiful woman. 

Mrs. Devereux might well admire the rooms 
selected for her especial use, for they were 
handsome, and the perfection of luxury and 
true comfort. 

The boudoir was entirely fitted up in a rich 
lum-coloured satin, enriched with gold em- 
roidery and bullion fringes; a few choice 

paintings from classic sabjects adorned the 
satin-line@ walls; flowers in etruscan vases 
lay on the tables, amid rare bits of bronzes and 
chef-d euvres of statuary. 

‘“‘ T shall be very happy here,’’ Mrs. Devereux 
still chatted on, “im this abodeof elegance and 
comfort; there is but one drawback, and that, 
dear, you can guess, is the absence of your 
sweet mamma, whom I loved very dearly.” 

‘Will you pardon me, Mrs. Devereux, but I 
never like to talk often of our loss, as it pains 
me so much, and the wound is still very sore,” 

replied Violet. 

“Dear child, how thoughtless of me, pray 
forgive me. But, tell me, have you any other 
visitors besides Miss—Miss——- ?”’ 

“Norton ;” Violet repeated, distinctly. 

** Ah! Miss Norton, that’s the name.” 

“Yes, we have a distant relative of papa’s, 
Mr. Cotswold.” 

** Oh, indeed,” replied the widow, as a shade 
of anger and suppressed emotion swept over 
her features, but which entirely escaped 
Violet’s notice, “ Then we shall make quite a 
family party, dearest,”’ she added, recovering 
herself ‘and shall indulge in a little gaiety, 
and try and enliven poor papa.” 

‘‘ May I send you some tea or coffee, Mra. 
Devereux,’’ asked Violet, taking no heed of 
the gushing forecasts of the lively town lady. 

“Tf you will send me some tea, dear, I 
should indeed be grateful, as I see my maid 
has unpacked some of my things, and I must 
remove my travel-stained attire.” 

As Violet left the room, she murmured, 
“ What could my dear mamma see in her to 
like I cannot make ont, or papa either, for 
she seems to me just like one of our’ peacocks— 
all feathers spread out to dazzle with their 
gaudy colours and plumage on a sunny day; 
and when‘they express themselves they make a 
horrid discordant clatter and noise that be- 
wilders you.” 

Mrs, ereux took a survey of her apart- 
ments, and evidently felt satisfied with every- 
thing co her surroundings, 

She threw herself on a couch in her bed- 
room, and mused thus,— 

“ What ill fate has brought him here! Could 
we been more unfortunate! Well, 

, I must face it out now; it would never do 


to breakdown. Is he trying to win the heiress 
of this house ; if so, all the better for me, as he is 
as much in my power as I am in hie; for Iam 
sure that little ecandal in Trouville would ruin 
his hopes with the fair Violet and my noble 
host, whom I intend to win. That he admires 
me I feel certain; it only remains with me 
whether I become the mistress of this place.” 

When the first dinner-bell rang Mrs. Deve- 
reux sailed into the state drawing-room a per- 
fect glimmer of satin and jewels. 

She certainly looked magnificent ; her per- 
fect bust and shoulders were just revealed 
enough to show their whiteness and contour; 
her soft delicate hands sparkling with fiery 
gems, clasped a gorgeous fan of Eastern origin 
nervously, as she saw Cotswold rise from a 
lounge to greet her. 

‘Quite an unexpected pleasure to meet you, 
here, Mr. Cotswold,” she said, asshe held out 
her hand. x 

“ You flatter me, Mrs. Devereux, but you 
always were the queen of that art,” he said, 
in rather a caustic tone. 

“There you wrong me, Mr. Cotswold,’ she 
returned, playfully, “ our friendship is of that 
firm nature that flattery would be idle; is it 
not so ?” looking now pleadingly into his 
face. 

** Most assuredly, dear madam,” he replied, 
as Lord Elderton came up to take the beautiful 
widow into dinner. 


The dinner was served in state, for the first | 


time since the double bereavement, in honour 
of the visit of Mrs, Devereux. 
Vera made a striking contrast to her; and 


Cotswold looked with more than admiration |; 


at the slim, but elegant figure,in a plain 
lustrelezs black silk robe, which seemed to 


cling around her with a nameless grace, and ‘ 


his gaze wandered to the little shapely head 
with its simple coronet of rich chestnut hair, 
which in the gleam of the wax lights assumed 
golden hues of light and shade that put him 
in mind of the pictures he had seen in the 
Eternal ‘City of the Madonna ; her dress was 
high, only a piece of rare lace encircled her 
delicate throat and wrists, and was fastened 
by a brooch of flashing rubies. 

Even Mrs. Devereux could’ not be blind to 
the rare loveliness of Vera. 


The dinner passed off as such affairs gene- | 


rally do when each member of the party has 
some important stake at issue, and is simply 
trying to appear amusing and pleased with 
his or her neighbour. 

Violet and Vera were heartily glad when the 
stately ordeal was over, for neither had felt 
so comfortable or happy as when they dined 
in the cosy octagon-room, where the repast was 
laid on a round table} drawn in front of the 
window overlooking Violet’s garden and 
aviary ; or when the evening was chilly by the 
fire, whose warm, ruddy glow infused life and 
cheerfulness into the little party. 

When they adjourned to the drawing-room, 
Lord Elderton begged for music, which he was 
a good judge and lover of. 

Mrs. Devereux was an excellent player, and 

ssessed a fine mezzo-soprano voice that 

lended to pérfection with Vera's pura soprano, 
and perfectly delighted the critical ear of his 
lordship. 

Duets were sung by Violet and Cotswold also, 
and Violet’s fresh young voice rang out clear 
and sweet in Mendelssohn’s “ May Bells ;” a 
warm flush of pleasure o’erspread her face as 
Cotswold complimented her upon the charming 
way in which she had sung her part. 

A word of praise from him was dearer than 
even she in her innocence was aware of, and 
the remainder of the evening she sat absorbed 
in her own maidenly love-dreams, weavin 
bright visions of future bliss with this ide 
which she had created—this grand noble being 
that to’her could only look and speak as some- 
thing better and greater than other men. 

Poor young innocent’child! If she could bat 
have lifted the shallow veil and ereen this 
demi-god, as she imagined him, in his true 
colours, she would have shrank with horror as 





she would from the fascinations of Ja cobra. 








But it was ever so with youth ; it rushes madly 
on heedless of friendly warnings; ah! even of 
proof itself ! When the object they loveis in the 
notin. obstacles make their desires quicken, 
their determination but the stronger. 

Mrs. Devereux and Cotswold were looking 
over some water-colour sketches in a corner of 
the room away from the rest. 

Cotswold said in a low tone: “I need not tell 
you, Clara, I was more than surprised to meet 
you here, a guest. Why have youcome? Surely 
the world is large enough without our volun- 
tarily coming across each other's path. Has 
there not been mischief enough already ? ” 

‘“‘ Forbear, I entreat you,” she said, pleadingly,. 
‘that Norton girl's eyes are upon us; I have 
taken a strong dislike to her.” 

“Then I should advise you to leave this 
place at once, for I have a particular liking for 
her. She is good and true ; and it were better 
for us men if women ,would only be helf as 
noble as she.” 

‘‘Dear me, you would be a second Irving 
were you obliged to enter the theatrical pro- 
fession ; but there,’ and{she!laughed derisively, 
‘‘ probably you are studying for high comedy 
and intend to exhibit your,talent with a few 
professional aristocrats,’’ 

“Cease this badinage; remember I could 
be the means of shortening your intended stay 
at the Towers ; if you wish to remain don’t 


| provoke me.” 


Seeing she had gone too far, and being a go7d 
tactician she changed the subject, closed 
the book of sketches, and exclaimed in a care- 
less tone, ‘‘ Mr, Cotswold and I have been very: 


much pleased with those Italian scenes; they’ 


are certainly very spirited, my lord; many of 
them came back to me with realistic vivid- 
ness, having known so many of the dear 
delightful spots.” 

What askilful, designing woman she is,” 
Cotswold said to himself, as he heard her 
light, careless assumed chatter. 

Lord Elderton enjoyed the beautiful syren’s 
conversation immensely, for she had been a 
great traveller, and had that happy knack of 
not only being a good talker, but apatient and 
seemingly interested listener, which in society 
is more liked and prized than true talent or 


| worth, 


She was not slow to perceive that his. lord- 
ship was pleased, and mentally resolved to 
make her society in every way agreeable and 
necessary to him. 

Cotswold was very pleased when he saw that 
she monopolized the greater part of his con- 
versation ; for it took hislordship’s mind away, 
as he thought, from his attentions and fervid 
manner to Vera. 

But he was mistaken; Lord Elderton was 
on the watch, and as he sat playing chess with 
his fair partner, who was a skilled player, he 
never permitted a word to escape that was ad- 
dressed to the woman that now absorbed his 
waking and sleeping thoughts. 

He had battled and fought, as only a strong 
man can, against this growing passion; had 
even prayed, but all to no purpose ; her image 
came between him, and would chase away all 
thoughts but the one dear blissful dream—to 
hold her to his heart and retain her there, till 
the shadows of death stole over his tired 
frame. Many a night, when worn out with 
conflicting thoughts and hard wresteed passions, 
he would throw himself on his couch and com- 
mune and reason with himself, and accuse 
himself of infidelity to his dead wife. 

‘¢Qh, Heaven!’ he would exclaim, ‘help 
me to be trues to her pure memory; was ever 
man so tried as I?” 

And then a small voice would whisper,— 

“You are but human, and your love does 
not dishonour your lost wife. This lovely girl is 
pure, sweet, and wortby even to take her 
sacred place and name of wife; be courageous, 
and win the prize lest it is snatched from thy 


as pe 
Or Oh! black was the hour that Cotswold ever 
darkened these doors,” he murmured. ‘I feel 
gure I should have had some hope; but now he 
seems shadowing her every footstep, and she 
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doés not resent it in any way. But there! what | ‘the downy ‘eastivegh of her cottch; murmur- | wold; she doesw’t think; I have noticed, her 
should it matter to me?” he would add, pas- | ing,— conduct. I may be young, but I anvnot bind, 
sionately ; ‘‘she is youngand is free to choose. ‘© Why cannot he see that ~ attentions - neithor am I r deaf, and I heard him distinctly 


Perhaps she, in her radiant beauty and youth, 
would laugh at the presumption of a man old 
enough to be her father presuming to speak of 
lové. Oh, Heaven! that we had never met; 
give me strength to look upon her as the child 
she really is, and never let me betray by word 
or deed this festering wound, that shall gnaw 
my heart out rather than betray those 
trustful sweet glances that she, in her 
maidenly purity, gives me, as a child would 
when gazing on # beloved parent.” 

And Vera lived on day after-day, calm, and 
at times almost’happy, with her bright little 
loveable friend Violet, who was seldom out of 
her sight, except when pursuing her studies, 
which were being completed under able 
masters. 

Vera was not unmindful of the growing love 
that she could not help but see was gradually 
colouring and influencing the young life of 
Violet, and she inwardly hoped that Cotswold 
would reciprocate the girl’s pure heart-whole 
affection that was developing in every look and 
gesture. 

‘* How blird he must bé,” she would murmur, 
“* not to see those eyes brighten and the sweet 
face burn with blashes when he 1s near or ad- 
dresses her. ‘How glad and happy it would 
make me to see her love requited, but he seems 
blind to all her sweetness andcharms. Can it 
be that his heart is cold,dead, or what?’ and 
a sudden flash that came and went like that of 
the devastating forked lightning, which leaves 
desolation and despair in many a heart, 
seized her now, as she exclaimed with fear 
and trembling,— 

“T gee it all; those soft tones—those burn- 
ing glances, the never- ending espionage that 
is constantly. clogging my every footstep, it is 
T thet he—”’ but she dared not, even in}thought, 
permit the ieotenind word to escape her. 
“What. is to bo done, and this:man holds me 
in-his power, could hurl me away. from my 

paradise ; perhaps, put my husband upon my 
teack ? Was I right in the step I have taken to 
defy kim and the world, all:for the sake of 
wounded pride? Oh that I had only known 
half the miseries and difficulties my rash step 
would cause me I would have stayed, and 
who knows but that in time I might have won 
his heart; but alas! even he would sparn 
me now. Oh! that my darling mother could 
but look down vpon her erring child, and 
guide her aright.”’ 

She was standing out on the terrace bal- 
cony looking up at the grand starry heavens 
as she breathed her prayer to the spirit of her 
mother, having stolen softly out while Violet 
and Uotswold were watching the last moves of 
the game between Lord Elderton and their 
new guest. 

“ Do not stir, dear Miss Norton,’’ said a soft 
voice, “‘ Do you know, as you stand now, with 
your face as if wrapped in praise on high, 
you look divine! What would I not give tolimn 
that expression, and retain if on canvas; bat 
it will remain on my memory till life lasts, ” 
he said passionately. 

“Mr. Cotswold let me pass! I find it is 
chilly,” she said, trembling, and yet assuming 
a firm, freezing tone. 

“J will fetch you a shawl or sometbing,” 
he continued. “I must speak to you to-night, 
I love,—— 

‘‘Sir! dare to say another word, and I will 
leave the shelter of this place to-night ; would 
you drive me away from my only refuge? ? Re- 
member you are addressing a wife.” 

‘* Forget and forgive my madness,” he ex- 
claimed, as she tore hersalf away ‘from his 
detaining grasp, and walked bastily through 
the drawing-room, and gained her chamber. 





CHAPTER XVII. 
CONFIDENCES. 


Wuen Vera gained her chamber she threw 
herself on her knees, and buried her head in 


partly on your accofint that I am now 





unwelcome and, 


that despite appearances, I 
shall still be true to my wifely wan Ob! why 
does he. persecute me ; perils have you 


not subjected me to, Frank, by your coldness 
and contempt. Bitter was the hour we crossed 
each other’s path. I knew no care or sadness, 
no grief that did not pass like.a cloud over the 
bright sun; but now I fear that each hour I 
sha'l be driven from shelter, out intothe wide 
world, to face the bitterness of dependance, 
to earn my bread by d to the wishes 
and caprices of others, when I ought to-claim 
the proud position of an honoured wife.’’ 

Her soliloquy was eut short by ‘a: gentle 
tapping at the door. 

“Tt is Violet. Oh! that my heart was as 
free from care as hers; what would I not give 
to be the merry, laughing girl I once was.” | 

“Vera.in tears,” said Violet, bursting‘into 
the room.in her irapetuous way, and noticing 
her friend’s tear-stained face, and theipsarly 
drops that glistened in her soft eyes: 

“Do not question me, dear; there are griefs 
which one must hug to one’s heart in silence, 
without daring 
another—griefs that are sacred and knewn 
only to Heaven.” 

“ But, dearest Vera, why should you ba sad, 
of all people; you are young, beautiful and 
admired by everybody ; why sometimes. I am 
tempted to be jealous of, and even to envy 
you.’ 

‘*Envy me,” Vera exclaimed tn sad.tones, 
‘*oh, no! No, do not say that, for indeed you 
would not if you conld see into my-heari.” 

“Something has psrhaps vexed you, say it is 
not with me darling ; no child ever loved @ fond 
sister more-than I do you.” 

Taking Violet-in her arms, and kissing her 
tenderly, she said,— 

“ Yon-eould not offend me, dear child ;\.it-is 
grieving, 
for to part from you would indeed. nearly 
break my heart.’’ 

“Part from: me,” gaeped a ‘Cwhy tell 
me what do youmean? What has:happened ? 
Don’t you love me, and is not»papa kind? 
Perhaps it is that. Mrs/ Devereux’ that has 
dared to say something unkind to. you. Do tell 
your Violet; she shall not stay here another 
day. Till tell papa; I know that anyone who 
dared to be rude to you would not te welcome 
here.” 

“ Tndeed ; no, you.are mistaken altogethor ; 
do not distress. me further. I can only assure 
my dear little Violet that my trouble is of no 
one’s making but my own; and you will best 
help me to bear it bynot mentioning what has 
passed to anyone,” 

‘To kesp you near me I would be as-secret 
as you could wish, even s ing I knew 
anything that would eventually add to your 
happiness.” 

+ 8 spirits rose as she answered, almost 
gaily,— 

“Then let us forget what has passed, and 
help to erase these tear stains, for I P feel that I 
cannot rejoin them downstairs in this sad 
plight, for the elegant Mrs. Devereux would 
overwhelm me with questions.” 

“A fig for her, nasty; artful overdressed 
creature; Iam sureshe must be past thirty 
a lot; and using her eyes as she does, why I 
really do believe that ae a ogle my papa, 
if she dared ; but only. let, ex lady- 


ship, she should see a.bit — = . Bat 
there, pshaw! even she w. not to go 
so far with me,” this with an assumption, of 


dignity and imperiousness, ‘and with her petite 
figure draws to its fullest height, that made 
Vera smile; in, spite.of herself, as, ske. re- 
marked,— 

“My ‘dear Violet, you should not. take: sneh 
violent dislikes to people, or impute unworthy 
motives to them; remember that charity 
covereth a.multitude of sins.” 

“Tt would take a lot.of charity to blind.me 
to her intentions, Vera. I wonder if she could 


explain her,constant téte-d-tée with Mr. Cots- . 


to mention: their canse- to |! 


‘and what have: a ‘been, doing 





call her Claray There, what de you, spy to 
awh ‘ane little. le, busybod and 

be x you —* a ¥y 
make mountains eut of mole-hills ; people meet 
sometimes, butde/ nat care to admit having 
done.so from politié reasena, 
a But why should they ?. Loall that, Aocen- 

ion,”? )«1 

Vera winced ‘under. this. unintentional re- 
buke, and felt pity: for ‘Bev young duiend, who 
was receiving her desson in worldly tactics 
before , out into society... 

sive peaations Meeceentone Peoseamer. ol 
your ;ybas, 
upon it, the world will bermaghiry wisdom, jand 

dence as well.” so<> 
‘* Not it,” waa the 


ineply... pl 
to:pat the! ‘world. str 


Bat SOIR we'll 


have your the p-widow, carry- 
icy all before-her,.esahe hae Abe field to har- 


Monsters 2 cn, 

“I would rather bawrantoal suldoa.”; was 
the landing: replys,‘ exp eaiallsit shen areall 
like Mrs. Devereux.’ 

“ What a dteadful.pair of chaitarhoxes. we 
ave ;.I declare:her ears will barn, bus. len’s..go 
ae now, or they will. thins we have desertel 

em”? vats 

Cotswold. looked | =p as they: entered,. and 
scrutinized Vera's face «with a, sharp, swift 
glance, but saw no trace of the secent storm 
which he had raised-in:her breests 

‘Ah, trvjants/: Where have you penn biting, 
2” said Mrs. 
Devereux, ngly.:. ‘* wish) I bad,,been 
ry little wee MOUSE, OF &! ‘bird, to. have crept, in 


to li 
“Tt’s as well you. -were) not either, Mrs. 
Deveretx,” said: Violet, somewhat defiantly. 
For listeners, as you snow, never; hear any 
— of themselves,’’ 

“ She is dangerous, L. munst. beware of -her, 
for young as she is, she has evidently great 
powers .of .perception,and ‘may upset all my 
projects,”—this, as she smiled sweetly on the 
audacious girl. 

The conversation now became! general, avd 
turned: mainly upon the + et pienic 
which = to we wane on Meee. 

* 

The snbititing eeedaelballbaay, the ieatiohone 
clear im an azure sky; and déépened ‘the 
autumn tints of the foliage, inightoniag the 
mosses which clang to the boulders, and glint- 
ing on ‘the calm: sea, bornishing: it until it 
looked like a sheet of glass, wit just the tints 
of the opal to vary what would otherwise have 
been monotonous im colour. 

As Vera looked from her: latticed window, 
and saw tho glorious sight spread out before 
3 like a panorama—hills, vales, sea, with 

the giant mountain o’ertopping all, and the 
songs of birds making sweet melody, her 
spirits became as light as if she had never 
known what-care was. 

As she was putting the finishing touches to 
her pretty toilette, which harmonized with her 
delicate complexion, and ’was composed of grey 
— and black Spanish lace, one of tho-c 

cont but tasty costames that only an: artiste 

o% devise or a pretty woman wear. 
mcone knocked at her door’ and, thinking 
it mer be » Tinta, ‘she said, playfully, & entrez, 
mademoisell 


But to her surprise, Mrs. Devereux entered, 
saying,— 

“ Pardon me for ralaitety oe Mis8 Norton, tut 
your taste is so exq that Thave 
Ser Wolke i ae Pope a 

ay. 
inde for a moment le edie cumine 


Vera stood este ia rake and 
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then her good nature, overcoming her feelings 
of dislike, said,— 

‘*With pleasure, Mrs. Devereux, although 
you giye my taste:two much credit, for, indeed, 
T have very little to do exeept_in ordering my 


¥ pot: ; 
on; I thought 
mimes were devised 





Paes o> me Sh my < ¥ 

or oat gaye Beech. % 
y ae Salle , por 
extensive array.ot 


do her lady’s bidding, Bat st ypermou ted 
in astonishment at ‘Vera. 
















dmnow; are rather given to affect simplicity at 


simple but élegant toilette, which with all her 
arts she could not attain, much less surpass. 
“TI consider it very sweet, and as the time 
for wearing such @ dress is nearly over I 
shonla@-eertainly advise you to wear it to-day.” 
* dear Miss Norton, you have re- 
lieved my mind, for I am not quite up in the 
Style adopted by ladigs ia the country, who, I 






p rural fétes.”” 

*s Watta-was glad to escape from all this frivo- 
webattering, and to have an opportunity of 

mee little of her attention to her Violet, 
emsbie found already @ressed and eager to 


wo before the day is out,” said Vera, 
wsuddenly, like a spoilt child, she burst 
: you like my tambe, Vera? and do: 
y many conquests?” this fro rs 
. er, shaking gat 
id ——— ry : a 
: 2€ round wails vand Anis ied t4 
wide black crape sash, a me sit 


,dear Vera, you! 






trust that pure bloom of innocence may never 








$ fidence, Mita: 


care that no one should monopolize his lord- 
ship, whom she had literally pounce? upon 
from the outset, extorting a promise from him 
that he would Rel. as her guide and show her 
the very many Bite Of beautiful scenery and 
interesting spots, in whieh theplace abounded. 

Ween the younger peoplettad ‘scattered, the 
widow tapped Lord Elderton. playfully with 
pet feather -trimmed sunshade,- and. said, 
gally,— 

“ What a delicious spot this is, dear Lerd 
Elderton, and how delightfal it is to be alone 
in this sweet solitude with those we admire, 
and whose society we enjoy ’— this, as she 
placed.a delicate gloved band on his arm and 
looked with a bewitehing smile into his face, 
which betrayed slight traces of u..easiness, not 
because he feared her artifices, but on account 
of Vera's having been surrendered by several 
handsome men, all eager to pay her homage. 

Bowing, he said,— 

“T am fully repaid for any part I have 
taken in promoting the pleasure of others, 
especially yours, Mrs. Devereux; but really 
more ereditis due to Violet'and Miss Norton 
than to me.” 

They sauntered along as he was speaking, 


{her hand resting lightly on his arm, as abe re- 


marked,— Pie 
@ charming womem Miss Norton is; 
emit w& fee’? “90.-youthial for her 
ewer Perceiving an im- 
ok in his face, she hastened to add,— 
pot: deem me meddlesome ; it is 
ly by my solicitude for your 
-and- the sigcere friendship I 
; her gentle mother, whom I 
as «Ader ister.” SA 
‘« Miss Norton possesses gon- 
oan,” Tae / wether 
is rather an advantege 


ealdly. “Améher yor 


permis me to thank you for the kindness that 


A “Yor col dearest re, 8 ban otherwise, Owing to Violet’s vivacity, who 
‘*Did you hear what I said, Celeste,” erfect in my eyes,” this as shy P “how | reqadires a companion, not a mentor; but 
claimed her mistress, in an authoritative tone, 


“Yes, madam, I was only———’ 

“Only what?” 

, ‘*I beg your pardon, but I thought that this 
lady wouth: have ized me, for'T was hér} 
maid ; but’ I’ suppose,” turning to Vera, “you! 
have forgotten mé, but I never forgot you, or! 
your Kindness, Miss Vera.” ° 

Vera. stared with astonishment mingled! 
with‘terror, lest the woman’ sould indéed at! 
some time of her life been Herservant; but she) 
Wad'no recolléction of her, although she had 
called ‘her by her Christian name. 

‘ MN tiiate bavily kaabing vr ty the other: 

uiringly, hardly knowing whether it was a 
rere conicience: or if she was’ on the point: 
of a discovery, , & 

‘You must really have mistaken me 
someone else,” Vera said, at last. 7 

‘+ beg your pardon, madam, but your face 
and eyes. all is like my last. mistress's; but I 
Can a differencein your. voice.” 

* Butthe lady that wrote to me signed her- 
eelf ton,” remarked Mrs, Devereux. . 

#- 3 me that. was the name. But I 
think I heard youeall. this'lady by the, name 
of Vera,” she continued. 

“I did so because it was Miss Norton’s 
‘Christian name, and I mistook this lady: for 
her.” ’ 


“You have been: strangely mistaken, and it 
Papesrete me that I have a double somewhere 
—_ is not only like me; but) has my name as 

we er , 

Tn spite of these asseverstiins the widow | 

still had her suspicions that Vera was actinga 

8 » and was not the person she represented | 
rself to be. Mi ev. > 
Celeste placed the 1 black case in front 

of Véra, and taking off’ the lid held recherché 

costume of Goffeé-colonred satin and’ Tacs, a 

perfect marvel of the milliner’s art, before her, 
* Would you advise me to wear this'to day? 

My only fear was that, it would 

legttle too prononcé. Tt was maids’: 


ga in Perle hare tt Would have 
age pi Pyke: muth admired," said Mrs. 





Devereux, eyeing envious glances Vera’s 


be effaced by. the cold winds of harshness and 
neglect, or your heart to be won only to be 
thrown aside as mine was.” 

‘Everything was ready, even to the elegant) 
widow, and a gay party started for the Water- 
falls, known as the Rhasade- Du. 

The torrent leaps from a height of sixty-feet 
‘over precipitous ‘rooks, and ‘plunges, with a 
violence that seems to shake the crags and 
trees around; into a deep pool; from which it 
‘proceeds down’ the dingle over black and 
broken fragments, to the River Manddock. 

The party, having spent some little time in 
admiring nature's grand handiwork, returned to 
their carriages and proceeded a little farther on 
towards a beautiful valley, where waving woods 
adorned:the mountains upon either side, and 
the’trees upon the banks of the river formed 
an impenetrable screen which concealed it 
fromthe party ; its hoarse murmur, as it dashed 
over. the, rocks that. vainly endeavoured to 
intercept its way, alone reminding them of its 


vicinity. 

Lord Blderton ordered a haltataspot where 
lofty ash trees, round whose trunks the ivy 
wound.itself in snake-like: folds, spread their 
proud heads above, and formed a delightful 
shade under which the servants commenced to 
make preparations for the picnic. 

The snowy damask contrasted with the 
emerald green carpet which nature had so 
lavishly provided. 

Pending the completion of these arrange- 
ments the party broke up into twos and threes, 
and employed themselves in botanising, hunting 
for ferns, and rare wild flowers and grasses, and, 
 eqenceges te oecupation of all, in flirting to their 

eart’s content, there being cosy little nooks 
and fairy-like bowers, just suited for lovers 
‘who wished to be’alone’to whisper sweet’ non- 
sense into pink little ears, and to gaze into eyes 
that farontshone the brightest gem worn in 
the crown of ‘any earthly monarch, 





. CHARTER XVIII. 
JANGLES AND BRAMBLES, ° 
Mrs. Devezevz, being a good tactician, took 





prompted you to take such an interest in my 
poor motherless girl.” 

Heaving a little sigh, and tremulously 
pressivg his'-arm, she said, with apparent 
feeling,— 3 

‘ T cannot express how deeply I feel foryou 
in your ‘sad lovoliness, bub surely comfort is to 
be found’; we cannot: liveon the memory of: a 
dead love, nor would it be fair to. the world if 
we did) But: perhaps I am treading on’ for- 
bid@en ground; my exouse must be that I, 
too, have to mourn a lost dear one *'-~ this 
with downeast eyes and pensive tone, which 
made her look very alluring, and so he thought 
as he looked with a feeling of admiration into 
her handsome face wliich had never seemed so 
interesting in his eyes as now. 

“T can never imagine a lady so charming 
as yourself, and posssssing so many gifts that 
s0ciety values, ever fecling lonely, Mrs. Deve- 
reux.”’ 

“You flatter mw, my lord,” she said with a 
complacent smile, as she thought‘ He has 
taken the bait splendidly, and I may yet, with 
skill.and patience, land you, my lordly. fish,” 

“That would be impossible,’ he said gal- 
lantly. She leant a little more heavily on his 
arm, and meeting hiseyes gave him one of her 
sweetest smiles, and tapped him coquettishly 
with her fan, as she said ,— 

*‘You will quite spoil me; but I value a 
eompliment from you more highly than from 
other men, because—” 

He looked inguiringly, but did not belp her 
by a single question oui of her prettily feigned 
embarrassment, ; 

“ Perhaps,” she continued, with half-averted 
face and-heightened colour, ‘I ought not to 
tell you: why—shall 1?” this with a.swift 
glance. from her, dark eyes, which she megnt 
should go straight. to his- heart like a,Cupid’s 
Q2TOW 8) 4 a 

“ Anything that you may choose to: me 
will hich the! ghasoass,4 he replied; as be 
looked at Vera, who was just sauntering:along 
with Violet, and thought,‘ how pure andfresh 
she is compared to this fascinating woman of 
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the world, who is full of blandishments, and in 
whose every smile there lurks a caress,” 

Mrs. Devereux frowned as she noticed how 
suddenly he seemed to lose interest in her, as 
his gaze followed the graceful girlish figure of 
Vera, whom she began to cordially detest. 

‘I shall reserve it till another time,” she 
said. ‘‘ But there are the girls; do not let us 
invade their domain. Shall we ascend that 
picturesque knoll, my lord ; it looks so tempt- 
ing, quite a throne, bathed in this lovely sun- 
shine, aud crowned with wild flowers? I have 
no doubt we should find some fine specimens, 
too, and be able to display our floral treasures 
to envious eyes. Do you know” (this with a 
little laugh that sounded hard and unmusical) 
“I am inclined to be a rival of Miss Norton’s 
in this matter? ”’ 

‘* Would that be possible, Mrs, Devereux? ”’ 
he asked, meaningly; as he assisted her to gain 
the summit, which well rewarded the exertion, 
for a splendid vista burst upon their view—a 
glimpse of blue sky, shimmering sea, luxuriant 
vegetation, and, overtopping all, the peak of 
that grand monarch, Cadre Idris. 

“Some people are over-rated, and there 
comes a time when a mere breath destroys the 
glamour, the borrowed lustre, and hurls them 
from a pinnacle which has been gained by 
deceit and cunning,” this with a half-defiant 
gleam in her eye—a dangerous sparkle, indi- 
cating the depth of artifice and malice under- 
lying the woman’s nature. 

He could hardly fail to perceive the drift of 
her veiled allusion to Vera, but did not credit 
her with any malicious intentions, ascribing it 
rather to the innate jealousy of one pretty 
woman of another, especially when that oth 
was younger and more attractive. . 

She was eagerly awaiting his answer, an- 
xious to throw suspicion on his favourite, and 
to engender a doubt in his mind of her ante- 
cedents, 

““My dear Mrs. Devereux, you have made 
no new discovery,” he replied, with a half 
amused smile. ‘‘ Experience proves that you 





[A SNAKE IN THE GRass.] 


are only too right; it is not all gold that glit- 
ters, and one might waste a lifetime in trying 
tosiftthe base metal from the pure—the coun- 
terfeit from the real.” 

“ But sometimes, my lord, it becomes a neces- 
sity to place people on their guard—where 
there is a mystery it ought to be cleared up, es- 

ially before it can bring scandal into a 
cme, and taint its purity. I would not be 
yous friend if I did not say this much, and 
aving done so I must leave it to you to follow 
up the clue.” 


At this moment a shrill bell, pealing gaily 
through the woods, summoned them to a 
récherché repast, spread upon the grass under 
a leafy canopy. 

The culinary resources of the kitchen at the 
Towers had been exhausted to supply the 
dainties that graced the festive occasion ; these 
were eae by a pyramid of hothouse 
pines and peaches, and luscious purple grapes. 

For thirsty people there were curiously com- 
pounded “cups ;” hock and seltzer, claret and 
s0da-water, fortified with curacoa, and flavoured 
artistically with sliced a Amber. 
tinted vintages of the Rhineland were well 
represented, and though too ethereal to do 
much harm, were yet very insidious in their 
effects. 

Laughter mingled with the tinkle of glasses 
and silver, and the accompaniment of the 
thrilling melody of innumerable feathered 
songsters, who were waiting in happy ex 
tion of gleaning a rich harvest of crumbs when 
the feast was over. 

Whilst enjoying their wine and chatting 
merry nonsenses Cotswold exclaimed, “ Ladies, 
if you wish to pry into the fature, here is your 
opportunity, for I spy a gipsy, gaunt of figare, 
and dark of visage.” 

“ Ob, how delightful, what fun we will have,” 
exclaimed a chorus of voices, as every eye was 
turned upon the new comer, who said whin- 


ON catital ladies and ‘kind gentlemen, 





spare the gipsy a piece of silver, and a little 
food, and-I vill ‘eit your fortunes.” 

Her piercing eyes took a sharp survey of the 
group, as if she were singling out the more 
credulous among them. 

“ Who shal have the first try?” asked Mrs. 
Devereux gaily, her spirits being somewhat 
unduly exhilarated by the conversation she 
bad had with Lord Elderton, and by the merry 
surroundings of the scene. 

‘‘ There can be no better leader of a forlorn 
hope than youself, Mrs. Devereux,” replied 
Cotswold, in a tone of banter, but with a vein 
of satire running through it that did not escape 
her observation, and brought upon him a sharp, 
swift glance of anger. 

“Have a care,” she thought, ‘“ Robert 
Cotswold, in playing with me you play with 
fire,” but outwardly she appeared unruffled, 
as she replied, ‘I accept the challenge, and 
with the potent aid of a small silver coin will 

roceed to unlock the portals of the mysterious 
ture.” (To be continued.) 








‘Waenever we find a man who enjoys wide 

pularity, we may be assured, however bad 
Bis reputation may be, that he has some good 
qualities in an eminent degree. 

Reseecr Dus to Wivzs.—Do not jest with 
your wife upon a subject in which there is 
danger of wounding her feelings. Remember 
that she treasures every word you utter. Do 
not speak of some virtues in another man’s 
wife to remind your own of a fault, Do not 
treat your wife with inattention in company ; 
it touches her pride, and she will not respect 
you more or love you better for it. Do not 
upbraid your wife in the presence of a third 
person ; the sense of your for her 
feelings will prevent acknowl her 
fault. If you would have a pleasant home 
and a cheerfal wife, pass your evenings under 
your own roof. Do not be stern and silent in 
your own house and remarkable for sociability 
elsewhere, 
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[UNDER THE SPELL.] 
“ * * it’ ; 
NOVELETTE) il past five; it’s time we moved from 
‘‘ Ask Nannie to brivg tea in here for us. 
A SISTER’S SACRIFICE. I daresay it is all gone from the drawing-room 
by this time. Syd, what would mamma say if 
As Fpmegon%S. she knew?” * : 
“Go into hysterics directly, on purpose to 
OHAPTER L get the chance of sending for Doctor Hayes.” 
Tax ring flame of the firelight danced “ May, how can you, of your own mother.” 


merrily round the room, searching into old 
nooks and corners, now making this part of 
the room a-glow, now that; a very will-o’-the- 
wisp in its enticement; and yet those two 
curly heads never yielded to its enchantment, 
but sat by the table busy as bees on a fine 
summer’s day in search of food; and so were 
the owners of those bright shining heads in 
search of amusement brimful of merriment at 
the store of fun they were likely to produce 
from this letter. 

It was really a trick of which they were en- 
deavouring to play on a very sentimental young 
curate who was supposed to be deep in love 
with a young lady staying with them, and 
whom all the rest of the visitors watched with 
intense amusement. This letter was to be given 
him by a servant, and he was to be at a certain 
place in the grounds and wait for the lady, 
where the kitchen-maid, whose trysting place 
it usually was, would be there instead, fancy- 
ing, of course, it was her own sweetheart. It 
was the return of the curate they were think- 
ing of, and picturing his face when he appeared 
in the eioven tat 2 

“He won’t dare say a word, May.” 

“ And Syd, supposing Mary thinks it is her 
love, and rushes into arms. Poor Crackers, 
itis a as an 

‘Why, May, you proposed it.” 

Me ell, I know; but I may pity him, surely.” 

“He does not know Millicent’s writing, does 
he, do you think?” 

No, of course not, nor ours either; he will 





think fate has smiled on him ce 
“So she will in the shape of Mary Ann. 
What time is it?” 





whenever the 


“If she were anybody else’s mother I am 
sure I should say the same.” 

“Don’t you breathe a’word to Millicent 
Thorne, May.” 

“Don’t preach such rubbish; am I more 
likely than you to be so absurd ?”’ 

“T am sure Franks will take it, he generally 
does anything for us ; he’]] know it’sfun. Putit 
away in the desk till we go to dinner and then 
take it with us; come on, let us find Nannie.” 

They placed the letter in the desk, and left 
the room ; the flickering glow once more cast 
its fitfal brightness, and rested for one moment 
on a face £0 bitter in its look that the cheerful 
room seemed gone with those curly heads, The 
face was Millicent Thorne’s, and she was 
thoroughly cognizant of all which had trans- 
pired, and her passion knew no bounds; she 
crossed to the desk, but as she opened ita 
different light sprang into her eyes. 

“ Ah! they shall fall into their own trap ; ab, 
happy thought, fate will. meet many of us if I 
succeed to-night. Ah! heme Be pers you 
would have cut your hand off before ever you 
had penned this letter did you know.” 

She took the letter and carefully opened the 
envelope ; it had adhered so very slightly there 
was no difficulty in again closirg it, after placing 
an*ther which she had written in; then she 
replaced it in the desk and left the room. 

illicent Thorne and her mother were 

staying with Mr. and Mrs. Oliphant at the 

Grange, a country mansion in the West of 

England, and noted for miles round for its 

hospitality. It was quite open house, and 

people were always ready to accept invitation 
y were given, - 
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Although Mr. Oliphant was a wealthy man 
it was not likely his young daughters would be 
left any very considerable sum on his decease, 
for his wife was sovery extravagant; and % 
great deal of his property passed to his next 
heir, who was his nephew ; and as they were 
not likely ever in Mrs. Oliphant’s lifetime to 
retrench, the girls were not looked upon as a 
great prize in the matrimonial market. 

Mrs. Oliphant had in her own mind deter- 
mined they should make grand matches, This 
was the first year they had been in society ; 
they had had a short season in town and now 
had come back from these to their own home for 
the Christmas. They had spent some years in 
Germany finishing their education and paying 
occasional visits to England, but now the 
school drudgery was over and, school-girl like, 
they were ever seeking some little fun. 

Among the visitors at the Grange that even- 
ing were Mrs. Hamilton and her nephew, the 
young Squire he was generally termed by the 
neighbouring farmers; he had owned a great 
deal of property on the death of his father 
some few years back, but had squandered it 
most recklessly. Very few persons but what 
thought badly of him, though still to his aunt 
he was her pride, and yet whenever he was in 
the neighbourhood there were always Blenty 
of invitations. Mark Hamilton was always 
agreeable company. 

It would have afforded him very great 
amusement could he have overheard generally 
the remarks which mothers gave to their 
daughters,— 

** Mind, my dears, do not allow Mark Hamil- 
ton to pay you too much attention ; recollect he 
cannot keep a wife now.” 

How different had been their advice to the 
daughters when he first came into the 
perty! However, that was past, nearly all b 

e@; and now her reckless Mark was feeling 


gon: 
the sting, for pretty Sydney Oli t was 
getting very dear tohim. He tried his utmost 








to keep away from her, and had never broached 
one word-yet. She knew it, pretty little witch ; 
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to enthral him in her spells and wait demure 
until she found a favourable opportunity, and 
then her smile, however goed intentions he 
had made, would scatter all to the winds. 

Only one besides May Oliphant knew of 
Sydney’ s liking for Mark Hamilton, and that 
one was Millicent Thorne —no-eyes so-sharp as 
love. She craved thelove of this one man above 
all the world, yet he-wenld not notice poe it 
may have this very Nee eee 
a to think so a Sa of him ~ 

uibee 

deur little or og = 
by the side.of this 

Mr. Sqttibs, the caine (Sue an-Crnek or 
was his nickname) coul& 
from off her; and whew shedubeant 
look at him, 


in the ees 


passed away great ons Se cea = 


last Mir. oibs wae missed, and 
returned Mie Thorne wat singing in Mapes 
contralto, “ Tt was a 


charm.” 
Sydney and May. could scarce keep from 


laughing ow' tt. 
ht 


“Tf he ca Ann it was 
dreamlike,” May. 
“ See how the man locks at her, 


reproachfal, and he keeps near. Sur 
not ask her if she wrote tirat letter, 
dreamt of that, May. 
‘No, hehas not the cotrage; lie feels 
already ; besides, there was no 
Miss Thorne had risen from 
was receiving thanks with her 
ence, while her 6yes fark. 
where § 


who was making his way 
standing. 

“Sydney,” he whispered, and the telt-tate 
red flew up in the girl’s face, “will you not sing 
for me?” 

“Yes, Syd,” cried May, who was fond of 
showing off her sister's fine voice. 

an was a good soprano, musical to a degree, 

and Millicent Phorne’s. fine contralto took 
nothing from it, as very often happens when 
a@ soprano’s.is thin and 

,Mark Jed her te the piano, and then floated 
through. the room- these pretty: words of 
+ When; sparrows, build,’ sung. with the 
pathos they deserve. 


““Am? now thou wilt hear me no more, no more——” 


Millicent Bhorne’s handsome, face: clouded. 
She hated this ‘girl, and.eated mot what mis- 
chief she-causad so long gs-she preyented Mark 
Hamilton from ever,telling hislove for her. 

Very\ shortly she drew Mrs. Oliphant. aside, 
andshowed the: notie,Sydney had written, 

“+ Who, can. it be for,, Miss Thorne? ”’ 

“ TPhere:ia bufeme person.” 

* And thet.is-—” questioned Mrs. Oliphant. 

‘* Mark’ Hanmilton.”’ siedthe lady.“ Bsa 

“Gracious powers! ” c e he ney 
must never look at him.’ : 

‘I theughs you would he angry at the very 
idea. That-is why Ihaveshown you the noie. 
The only thingie to keep them apart.” 

“Does May 'know:?” 

“I isle se; but. Mrs.. Oliphant, you 

will keep thie s secret; I. should not like for 


“'Phey shall both go back to scheol until they 
can be sensible; I will have noneof this falling 
in love: with such, a man as Mark Hamilton, 
without hardly, a penny to bless himself; no, 
no, off to sehool they Bos We know not what 
may happen in a year.’ 

‘+ Many things.may happen,” said Millicent, 
thinking, perhaps, by that. time, Mark. might 
pes to her. 

While the young sisters, totally ignorant of 
the ees brewing, were again whispering 
tog 

“* May, Mark asked me to go on the terrace: 
with him soon ; he will give the- signal.” 

“‘ Hela going to propese, Syd." 

“ How glonieus'!”’ 

‘*@an’t you take me?” saaked May, 


him temsak mamma, becanse I 
she 
th 





hewill’ 


total 
Aston, 





‘Take you, indeed! go and meet Squibs-and- 


—, he would sooner haye you than Mary 
nn 


“If Mark asks you to marry him, what 


shall you say?” 


“ T don't Easir; it would be no good telling 
know, fora start, 


weld say no. But he isa time giving 
, , and, look, thene is illThorne 


















& word, and, six months after, Mrs, Oliphant 
had them home once more to go into society. 





CHAPTER II. 

Mrs. OuiPHant congratulated herself on the 
improvement in her daughters since their 
sojourn in Wales, 

There was nothing hoydenish as in the old 

nite society young ladies, very polite 
and quiet, going in conversation when re- 
quired, but never starting any topic. 
Poh cce Oliphant tulated herself on the 
y for a short time. 
now appeared like machines 


could be the meaning ? 
x eo the mother but know that secret of 


a May's was weighing: heavily on thoze two 
r 4 Plt Mar’s tasicied love had flown, and now 
























morning on 
Dy Mrs. Oliphant that she 
g Shane ngnin. to Germany to school ; 






y: 
will doso if you remain ‘at home,” 
maother, coldly. 
“Por what reason are we to be sent?” ques- 
tioned May. 

ta concerns only your father and my- 
se. %” 

‘*Tt is unjust, mother; tell us why you are 
sending us?” 

“I shall. tell.you no more.” 

‘“‘ Very well, do not be surprised it you a hear | 
we have.run away.” 

The mother only smiled at these threata, 

She. had taken Millicent. Thorne’s advice, 
and kept her reason away from them. 

Jithout more’ delay they were sent to Ger- 
many to their eld school, and. which was 
certainly noted for its. strictness. 

However, such bad reports. reached) their | 
parents of their behaviour that they were 
once more taken away and. placed in a rela- 
tive’s charge in Wales, have they continued ' 
their studies under a governess... 

Never hearing any news, but.Jeading a ‘soli. | 
tary, wretched life, here there occurred,May’s | 
first love affair, and which. ended far more | 
seriously than had Sydney's. 

One day twoyoung men came.to their, ‘house, 
one of them being the one brother, to 
whom she introduced both girls (their aunt 
anne away at the ime). 

An intimacy sprang up, and the governess 
by persuasion induced May to marry.. her 
brother, assuring her he held a Government 
appointment. 

At last, tired almost.of their miserable. life 
after being used to so much gaiety, she con- 
sented. " 

They were. married ‘early one mening at @ 
little country ehurch 

May and the governess returned. home, and . 
William Aston, the husband, was, to shortly 
follow and tell the.avat. they were married. 

He never came. 

Then. the governess told), May. she had | 
TOO Res. ® letter in which he.said:he thought | 

she had better wait.a little before they declared 
their cis meunege 

May became rather alarmed; and told her 


sister 
Sydney was haneifad for, she hea been. in 
ignorance: that. May had cared for | 


All upbraidings now were useless, 
The two girls were too. much afraid. jaan | 


ae 


nav nin Your if ‘we starve you 





was, should he claim her ? 

* she would say, passionately, ‘‘I 
kill or him.” 

fear, dear, while I am here, he shall 


shall never 


to him.” 


They had but little doubt that May would be 


had } Aahy from —— ever ‘when the news 


ang bo os pay shell h 

* marry, ny a ou ave 
a home with dodlonaks las been 
fished out for us saaneieaalieible thistime. It 
is ne use looking after a poor man—never 
foal : on <cseongea has tatght me dif- 


Mark Flamittom: dina married Millieent 
some three or feur months before the 


— 


~{- girls’ return to their own’ home. 


“ Her money, Sydney, tempted him.” 

«I suppose so, dear ; never mind, I can soon 
learn to forget him.” 

But May knew better, Sydney had really 
never ceased loving him. It had been a severe 
blow to the girl to know he had so soon for- 
gotten her, and married Millicent Thorne. 

“I could have forgiven him any other 
woman, but he used to pretend he did not like 
her; never mind, May, I'll find some ene just 
as nice, depend on it.’’ 

Mrs. 0; rionit had determined the would 
get one or the other of her daughters off her 
hands this season, and accord: ngly, for the 
first thing, filled her house with company. 
Among the first whe invitations and 
who.accepted them .were Mr. and Mrs. Mark 
Hamilton, but Mrs. Oliphant and M#s. Hamil- 
ton, her neighbour, had arranged that some of 
the guests (bachelors, of course) should slee S 
the latter lady’s house, Thus it was that 
Mark. Hamilton was disappointed, for Mark 
declared they would also stay athis aunt’s—an 
arrangement which didnot at all meet his wife's 
wiskes. She was not afraid of her husband and 
Sydney,.she trusted him too well; though he 
was not loveable to her she knew he would be 
true. It was perfectly correct thereport. which 
had spread among their cizcle of acquaintanees, 
that.she. had. set her cap at him, and that it 
was entirely love on. one side. Strange people 
never inferred, he Sad Sooeried, xe for her 
money, because they conld see,he never 
ae Pai fas he tree phe: considered an 
heiress hunter, and almost on = eve of bore 
wedding. come into a large property 
from a. distant relation who had died tates. 


be, and the girl tried so hard. 


to ap 
ferent, tried te make herse 


“believe she was 


indifferent, but the first glance at him, and. she 


almost forgot.a ;,and he asked him- 
‘self could this little merry, ae this 
grave sweet womanly girl—for she was. too 


young even now to be,termed woman—grown 
paler, thinner, bat ten times more lovely ja his 
eyes, as he fixed them onher. Whateubtle change 
had taken he wondered, in both sisters, 
he Oe ae forward to greet, ted ber 
She looked aa it a heavy sorrow. bow, e 
down ; there was a sett leah about her asif 
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she expected pn whom. she feared to watk 
in amop a : 
‘You dangers do not look so well as when 
I saw them last, Mrs. Oliphant,” he said, ashe 
sat by that lady’s side in the after part of the 


evening. , ; 

“No; [think they were rather crushed at 
that finishing school I sent them to; and then 
in Wales,it.was dreary. _I ought t» have had 


them home sooner ;. however they will soon be 
themselves in,” 

But Mark Hamilton was not so sure as the 
mother. 


“There is some secret sorrow gnawing at 
their young hearts,’’ he said to his wife that 
evening,.as they drove to his aunt's house, and 


she, jealous. dir at him noticing them, said 
in her own mind would find out what that 
sorrow was. 


Between Mrs. Hamilton and Millicent there 
had never been love. p . 

Mark was very fond ef his. aunb, and she 
dared not speak against her as she would have 
liked. She pares lost an ST eeostie 
was away of saying something eeable, 
which she knew the gentle lady would never 
soli for r of causing him annoyance.. 

ark made herself. very agreeable to 
Mrs. Oliphant on purpose to know 
family news ; butshe was not.rewanded with 
env ining of importance, for the mother could. 
tell nothing of May’s sorrow, but she had fixed 
her, heart on. Sydney captivating a baronet 
whom she was expecting; a man much older— 
old enough to be her father—whose pride was 
proverbial ;, but he was-considered. rich in this 
world’s goods, and to Mrs. Oliphant’s eyes this 
covered a multitude of faults; a baronetcy was 
very desirable. 

“‘Make yourself very agreeable to Sir Felix 
MacIntyre,’ she said to, her eldest daughter, 
when that genfleman arrived. 

.- Roney, only s iled at her. mother, but to her 
sister she i so td | ? ; 

‘A home for you, May, in the distahee.” 

“Ah, Syd, never with Sir. Felix; why, he 
would be harder than mother if he knew.; in- 
-deed, he would not have you.” 


. Bat Sydney saw otherwise; if she were bis 
wife she would have a home, and surely if she 
. were loving aud kind, dutiful as a wife should 


be, he would shelter her only sister if ever she 
needed a home for her sake. She could. not see 
how. this, proud. Scotebman would chafe at dis- 
grace falling on his name through his .wife,, or 
what a future there would be in store for her; 
she could only see a home for May. 

Her mother. went to rest that night more 
satisfied than she had been for months with 
her children. 

Sydney bad so played her cards that Sir 
Felix paid her no end of compliments; she 
certainly. had made a decided impression on 
his flinty heart ; he wanted a young wife, and 
here was a girl, handsome, accomplished, any- 
thing but frivolous as girla of that age usually 
are; of good position, and would be in every 
way a fitting -wife for him. 

ark Hamilton had also noticed with un- 
easiness Sydney and the baronet, and it vexed 
him. She was still a flirt, he fancied, and yet 
he could not expect. her now to remember him, 
when. he was peerage he — he et — 
right to expect such a thing, and yet—well, he 
sett nding Ado oe Say wi 
ovyed laughing, . -@} ydney. unti 
Millicent had proved to him she was-a flirt. 
Writing lettcrs te meet men was almost beyond 
flirtation, it.was disgraceful; re was no 
deception, it was her own handwriting; and 
pr she .was. trying. her hardest.-to win Sir 
elix. 

Mark was sa and_ his wife kuew. it ;, his 
aunt saw-it pet g sia Sydney Oliphant, had 
tonched his heart before Millicent won -him, 
and the old lady could only regret he had not 
kept. to the first; why he had married Millicent 
she never could. understand. . _. 

ing went. an Arey ey be, -wished, 
tis 


etna ray of to eons bad ft on ater 


and. still the baronet stayed. 


all the | 





~ Bydney was evi tha} magnet. | Siz 


| Felix-could not‘make up his mind whether to 


propose or not... He» must first. be stré ‘their 
family was unimpeachable; after contenting 
himself on that score he wondéredi whether 
Sydney was too young; and then he setfléd 
she certainly was barely twenty, would she 
settle down yuietly, be satisfied with the 
sombre dignity of his Scotch mansion, or 
would she want to-be gadding abroad, ‘and, 
most important of all, would she agree: with 
his maiden sister, who was older than himself 


and possessed évery bit as much of the-family 


pride, and had. been the head of his house. for 
years; for the baronet thought it would be 
better to have some’ one older ; and at last told 
his hostess he should. not be able to prolemg 
-his visit further as important business com- 
pelled his attendance, Sir Felix left without 
proposing, and Mrs. Oliphant’s wrath wasigreat 
indeed. 

“You have offended him, I suppose,” she 
said crosaly to her daughter. 

‘Good gracious, mamma, I am as anxious to 
become Lady Maclutyre as you are to make 
me.”’ 

Mrs, Oliphant stared. This Sydney! : She 
had noidea the girl wished this marriage—- 
merely fancied she was,afraid to disobey, fear- 
ing a return to the school. : 

Millicent sitting by Mrs. Oliphant’s sidewas 
‘puzzled as:well. 

* Are you sure, Sydney?” she asked. 

“Sure of what?” questioned the girl, turn. 
ing round so haughtily aud looking at her 
steadfastly. 

“Sure you mean what you say abont Sir 
Felix?” 

“Mamma, when you wish again to speak on 


_ the same subject I shall prefer to be alone.’” 


With this she walked from the room. 

** How unkind of Sydney. She never liked 
me, dean Mra, Oliphant,” cried Millicent. 
(“Zam adeaid her.old temper is returning,’ 
said the mother. cca 


Milligeut, managed to make Mrs, Oliphant 
believe-that»Sydney really did not give: Sir |. 


Felix sufficient encouragement, and that her 
seeming liking for him was to throw off all 
suspicion. 

‘* Perhaps she has some one whom she likes 


better.” 
“Then shg returns to her aunt. I will be 


| Obeyed,”’ 


The next day the family were rather sur- 
prised to.see the baronet: return, and, request 
an interview with Mrs. Oliphant. 
found Sydney’s charms too attractive to resist, 
and had. come to,ask, Mrs. Oliphant’s consent 
before speaking to the girl herself, 

He very quickly had the required permission, 
and.Sydney,; whore poor little heart was all in 
a flutter, waited for him alone in the library, 

Very formally he asked Sydney to be his 
wife, and when she said “ yes” he was pleased.in 
his cold-way, and kissed her on the cheek, but 
there was nothing lover-like in his demeanour. 
Then he stayed to luncheon with them, and 
when Sydney could she slipped away to her 
own room, where her sister found her crying. 

“* What.is it, dear Syd?” 

‘Ob, May, I’m to be his wife ; but he might 
have. been..a little warmer; all he could say 


was about the MacIntyres, as if I was going |. 50 


to marry the whole lot; and there is an, awful 
old sister—a, MacIntyre to the bone, I amsure 
—and she is tolive withus. Oh, May, May! 
if. it. had been Mark, how different |!,”’ 

Almost the first time she had ever eriedover 
that old lost love.. But she was disappointed 
by Six Felix’s coldness; girl-like she expected 
to. be loved by the man. she had played so 
hardly for,. The future same before ber 
dreamily, Could. ever she offer May a home 
when the worst came, as it.was certains ene 
day to do? 

‘Never mind me, dear Syd,” said her sister, 
answering her thoughts ; “ don’t accept him if 
you.4o.,not,, care for him,” 

‘I care as much for him.as I ever shallfor, 
any. other..man, Mays; and, after all, perhaps I 
havemisjndged him. He is a middle-aged.man, 






€ 


He, had | 


‘yoursee, and Mark is young, there lies the dif- 
ference nodoubt. But, oh! May, hechilled me 
through—so sedate, so horribly proud; nothing 
but MacIntyre, till thename is ‘hateful.’ 

In six months Sydney was to be Lady Mac- 
Intyre, and Sir Felix had much to do in that 
‘time, the most imp rtant being breaking the 
news to his sister. He knew wellshe would 
receive it with very bad grace, although she 
oknew it was his wish to marry and! have an 
heir to his estates ; still she! had: always: been 
prejudiced: Whatever lady he had looked on for 
the future Lady MacIntyre she always found 
something was wrong with the family, or the 
lady was a flirt; now, of course, her great. ob- 
jection would: be in Sydney’s age; this her 
- brother knew so well-and yet he must tell her 
and at once. 

Mr. and Mrs, Mark Hamilton left for their 
own home, to which in a few weeks the 
Oliphant family would go on a visit; their 
house was quite in the North:of England, and 
there would be a considerable number of 
gentlemen there for the shooting, Mrs. Oli- 
phant, thinking now of her other daughter, 
considered it might be as well to accept Mrs. 
Mark Ha milton’sinvite. Then,again, Christmas 
was to be ae up at Mark’s amnt’s;, so that 
altogether illicent would have the girls 
almost always under her eyes: Though she had 
Mark she still could not let those sisters rest ; 
they had writtem that letter, and she never for- 
gave them. ! 

Sydney was not. sorry when she heard Sir 
Felix intended returning to his home, though 
he might now and then pay a flying visit to 
his lady love; but at Christmas-he was to bring 
his)sister to see! Sydney, so that time was not 
looked forward to with much pleasure. 

‘Fancy having an icicle walking about the 
-honse, May, at that time of the year! If it were 
summer, intensely hot, one would not so much 
mind! it; but winter—LI don’t think I.can stand 
Miss MacIntyre.’ 





CHAPTER Itt. 


*, Max? looks: much; brighter,’ said Mark 
Hamilton to Sydney one evening, as he watched 
her laughing and talking with an old friend 
and college chum, Tord Vivian St..Clare—they 
were now hig guests—and certainly the north 
seemed to suit May in every way: she was 
brighter and lost'a good deal.of her palior since 
this visit, and seemed altogether more like the 
May of old. 

‘Yes, she’ does seem brighter,” answered 
Sydney, though she sighed as she spoke. 

‘Sydney, what has caused such an altera- 
tion in both of you? Were you badly treated at 
school or with your,aunt?’”’ 

‘© Ah, that was-the time,” said the girl, in a 
timid whisper, ‘‘ it was there; oh, if was dread- 
ful when I think of all.” 

‘Poor children. Cannot you tell me, 
Sydney?” © , 

‘“* No, no, I could not tell you all—I dare not, 

. Hamilton.” 


. 


“ Does your mother know? ” 

‘‘ My mother know,” she echoed; she would 
kill us, I believe. Ob ; Mr. Hamilton, it isa 
seeret, a horrible secret, which weighs us both 
down, but Lope soon it will bs right. I trust 


“ Let mehelp. you, Sydney.” 

‘ T dare: not, you would teli your wife, and 
then—” 

“T would. not. Indeed I wouldgive you my 
word of honour I would not say one word to 
her. Cannot, you'trust me?” , J 

“T could’trast you with all heart; but if Mrs. 
Hamilton, happened to know you. were en- 
trusted with our seoret, and you would not tell 
her, she would fesh annoyed ; 4 wife should 
not, be kept in the dark, and therefore I dare 
not tell: you, It is May's secreé as well as 
mine. But, Mr. Hamilton, you will never say 
one word of what.I have said to you now?” 
“No, Sydney. I give you~my word of 
honour?” nf 

- And: she, was satisfied Mark never woald 
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Mrs. Mark Hamilton, lynx-eyed, saw her 
husband and Sydney in such close conversa- 
tion—saw the distress on the girl’s face—and 
immediately felt she was being left out in the 
cold. She questioned Mark ; it was no use, he 
would not understand her, and then her jealous 
mind imagined Mark had not recovered from 
that old passion for Sydney Oliphant. How 
she brooded over revenge if she should find that 
husband she loved so madly was once more 
smitten by the old love. 

She paced her room like a tigress ; thought 
of every evil ible which she might bring on 
their heads if her suspicions were correct, and 
then once more came among her guests, smil- 
ing and beautiful, with no trace of that passion 
which had rent her soul visible on her features ; 
and there she kept her shrewd glance on those 
young sisters once more, and she was ready to 
pounce on her prey, like the furious animal she 
80 represented. 

And May laughed and chatted with Lord 
Vivian St. Clare, forgetting her sorrows for 
the time; and Sydney watched her, glad to see 
for a brief space she could at last throw off 
that dreeited secret ; and Mark Hamilton, in 
his turn, watched her, thinking how he would 
have shielded her but for that one stupid letter. 
It had delayed him telling her his love, and as 
the old adage says; ‘“‘ delays are dangerous,” so 
in this case he had proved it true. 

Mrs. Oliphant had the most pleasant 
thoughts as she watched her young Tooatter 
receive the attentions of Vivian St. Clare, and 
thought how fortunate everything was turning 
out. 

“Those girls never attracted when they 
were so full of nonsense; and yet, to me, they 
were at their best; still, no doubt, men only 
thought of them as frivolous children, though 
I must say there is a decided change. Yes, 
my lord, youarecaught byMay. Icansee that 
at a glance—one daughter, Lady MacIntyre, 
the other, Lady St. Clare—not so bad. May 
is the more fortunate. Still Sydney’s future 
is not to be despised.” 

‘* Miss Oliphant, cannot I tempt you out to- 
morrow morning for a long ramble, I can show 
yeu a glorious walk?” 

“‘ You forget the shooting,” said May, smiling 
at her companion. 

‘* Never mind the shooting, I want you to 
come with me, and I’ll show you some glorious 
scenery. May I ask Mrs. Oliphant if she will 
trust you?” 

“TI will go if Sydney may go.” 

*‘T shall be delighted,” said Vivian, though 
he did not look so at the prospect of Sydney’s 
company, then he brightened up. He had hit 
on a plan by which he might secure this fair 
girl all to himself; he would ask Mark, he 
always could solve difficulties, 

“Do you think your sister will like the 
walk?’ he asked. 

**Oh, yes; Sydney always likes to be with 
me; we never care to be apart, Lord St. Clare. 
Sydney has been so goodto me. Ah, you don’t 
know how good,”’ she remembered the old days, 
and the pains came again to her face. 

“Is her mother such a dragon?’ thought 
Vivian St. Clare. ‘Both these girls look 
broken-hearted. I did hear Mark once was 
smitten with the elder, but that could not 
affect May, surely; and, besides, Sydney is 
engaged to be married, she cannot have been 
so awfully disappointed. Mark said they were 
dreadful Turks, but there is nothing of the 
Turk about either now. I don’t like that 
sadness over their sweet faces ; it’s dreadful to 
see in two girls almost children.” 

By the time the party dispersed, Vivian St. 
Clare had decided on asking May to be his 
wife; and May, in her sister’s arms, was 
sobbing as if her heart were breaking. 

‘Sydney, I dare not go alone with him; he 
will tell me he loves me, and then—oh, 
Heaven! Syd, what am I to do?” 

“Do you love him so much, May?” 

‘* Yes, dear.” 

“That villain and that deceitfal woman. 
Oh, May, May! it is no good lamentix¢; we 
must try and make the best of our miser- 








able lives. If he were but dead! Many a 
time I a he is; and May, dear, if I 
could I would go to London and make in- 
quiries, but I could not get away yor see.” 

“And where could you enquire?” asked 
May. “We don’t even know her address, 
Sydney. Oh, sister, you must keep near me, 
prevent him saying what I know he means 
to; keep close to us.” 

‘* Yes, dear, it will never do to refuse him. 
If it came to mamma’s ears she would be 
furious.” 

Mrs. Oliphant’s permission was soon 
gained, but May said, passionately, she 
would not go without her sister. 

**You simpleton,” said her mother, angrily, 
as she bade Sydney prepare to follow; but her 
ruffied feelings were once more smoother upon 
aa Mark Hamilton also bent upon this 
walk. 

He never asked his wife whether she was 
intending to walk or drive, or any other of the 
guests, but these four went off as if determined 
by @ purpose. 

Lord St. Clare and May walked on in front, 
while Mark and Sydney followed. 

It seemed to the girl that she was purposely 
slackening speed after a little time, while May 
at last declared they were walking too fast. 

“Tam sorry,” said Vivian, “if I have tired 
you, May.” 

The girl’s face flushed. She looked back 
anxiously. 

—> always on the alert, saw the look, 
and tried to hasten on. 

“ Why so fast, Sydney ? Cannot your sister 
and Lord St. Clare be even this little distance 
away from you? I know the time when either 
one of you would make no matter in telling 
the other she was not wanted, but now you are 
so entirely changed.” 

‘*They must not be together. Oh, Mr. 
Hamilton, don't ask me questions, but 
remember I am doing this for May’s sake, Do 
come on quickly.” 

“ Do you know Vivian is very fond of May?” 

**Don't, don’t!” she cried, “he must not. 
May will never marry.” 

‘*Sydney, I do wish you would tell me this 
trouble. Do, dear.” 

“ Some day, perbaps, but I must ask May, 
and please hasten ; May is looking round.” 

Before Vivian St. Clare could speak to May 
their companions were with them, and May 
was thoroughly relieved, and never did they 
give themranh opportunity of again being alone. 

Vivian St. Ciare was angry, thinking it was 
Sydney’s fault, and inwardly swearing he 
would never again be troubled with a sister. 

oo neo on earth, Mark, didn’t you go another 
ro " 

“* My dear fellow, Sydney would keep up with 
you, but I don’t think she cares for you, 
Vivian, or she would not have wanted her 
sister.” 

«* Why, only last night your were of a diffe- 
rent opinion, Mark.” 

‘¢ Yes, I know, but I have altered my opinion, 
so I should not trouble were I you, Vivian.” 

Mark wished Lord St. Clare to believe May 
did not think anything of him. He wanted to 
help Sydney, and knew not how. The more 
he told this to St. Clare the more firmly the 
other resolved, in his own mind, to hear his 
dismissal from May herself. 

‘“‘ Well,” said Mrs. Oliphant t» her daughter, 
‘*has Lord St. Clare proposed to you?”’ 

“Nonsense, mamma, he never meant to,”’ 
said May. 

**Do you suppose I cannot see?” cried the 
mother, thoroughly angry at what she con- 
sidered to be Sydney meddling. “It is r 
own fault, "I suppose you have some 
adventurer in your mind, such as Sy had 
when I sent you both away.” 

‘*But Sydney’s penniless adventurer has 
turned out a rich man, mother.” 

** Do not speak to me such nonsense. What- 
ever Sydney’s has done yours may never have 
the chance. Lord St. Clare certainly likes 
you, and what is there to obj good-looking, 
young, wealthy. Every might envy you. 





I thought Sydney was fortunate in Sir 

Felix, but you even have a better I ror | 

“Why, mother, May cannot ask the man to 
marry her.” 

“ Sydney,” came the mother’s voice in as- 
tonish ment, “ recollect I never am to 
in the tone you are now using ; you are as yet 
vinder my control.” 

“What is the use of worrying May about 
Lord St. Clare. Iam sure she would only be 
too glad to have him, if it were only to befreed 
from this incessant worry.” 

‘* You will please leave my room, Sydney,” 
said Mrs. Oliphant, severely. ‘‘May, you will 
stay with me.” ; 

“Poor May,” murmured Syduey, as she 
saw her sister’s mute look of appeal, and was 

werless to help her. After some little time 

ay joined her once more. 

“What a lecture! Oh, Syd, isn’t it dreadful 
to have a mother bent on making good matches 
for her daughters ?” 

‘* May, if Vivian St. Clare does propose to 
you, you must never let mother know. Ask him 
not to let anyone suppose he cares for you ; beg 
of him, May.” . 

“Oh, Sydney, I do hope he will never have 
the chance; to refuse him—to be obliged to— 
is dreadfal.” 

_ But that afternoon all May’s fears were rea- 
lized. She was sitting reading; Sydney had 
been called away by her mother, and who 
should present himself at the arbour but the 
man she most dreated to be alone with. 

“ May, all alone?” 

“ Yes, Sydney has just gone indoors.” 

“T know. I waited for her, And, May, I 
want to finish what I begun, or rather intended 
sayingthis morning. May, darling, Iam sure 
you love me, and will be my wife. See,I take 
your answer for granted,” he added, as he took 
her in his arms and kissed her. 

“Lord St. Clare, vou are mistaken. Indeed, 
indeed, cannot, I dare not,’”’ cried May, sob- 
bin egg «be 
“ , May, dear, your mother said you were 
perfectly heart whole.” 

“ You have never surely said a word to her ?”’ 
cried May. “ Oh! thisis worse than anything.” 

“She has just called Sydney in, I have to 
go away for a few days, and I wanted to make 
sure of my bird before I left. You will marry 
me, May?” 

She checked back the rising tears. ‘‘ Lord St. 
Clare, I must not, I dare not, and I cannot tell 
you the reason.” 

“ May, thisis nonsense, you cannot care for 
me; you like some one better.” 

* No, indeed!” 

‘*Then you really love me, dear?” 

“Too much for my future happiness.” 

‘¢ Then why not be my wife ?” 

‘*Do I not tell you I am chained.” 

“Do you mean you are engaged to some one 
unknown to your parents.” 

“Worsethanthat. Ten thousand times worse. 
Forgive me, I ought not to have allowed you to 
talk and be with me so much, but it seemed 
such happiness, I forgot all my misery, Oh 
Vivian, forgive me! I do love you dearly, but 
I cannot marry you or any man.” 

“Cannot you trust me?” he asked. : 

“Some day,” she answered, “ perhaps I will, 
I'll ask Sydney. But ifmy mother knew it she 
would kill me, I do believe, and I am sure it 
would break off Sydney's marriage, though she, 
peor dear, is merely doingii togive mea home 
when I want one, for the evil day must come 
eventually ; and now, how can I tell my mother, 


she will be so angry. 
“May, if it make you happier I will go 
away, and you can say you have not seen me.’ 

“ What would people think of yeat " 

‘Never mind me, I'll I could not 
find you. and I was obliged to catch a certain 
train. That willibe all right; but May, whatever 
your secret I will not fear to make you my wife. 
Cannot you trust me, sweet ?”” 

“T dare eal Vivien, yas wae never look af 


me in ; you despise me, and that 
would be worst of all my griefs.” . 


Whatever he could say would not induce 
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May to tell. After a short time he bade her 
farewell, although he was very vexed. Stillhe 
did not believe whatever her secret it was avy- 
thing very terrible—farffrom what really it was ; 
that she was married he never once thought. 

He went from the house merely bidding bis 
host and hostess adieu, hastily leaving word 
for his man to follow him to London by the 
next train, Mrs. Oliphant believed he had 
broken bis word in regard to May, and had 
rushed away for fear he might be taxed with 
trifling with her feelings, for his love for her 
had been very glaring. Every one in the place 
believed it would end in matrimony, and every 
one was surprised to find him rush away so 
—— 

Mrs. Oliphant soon spoke of his behaviour 
in very sharp terms; he had asked her per- 
mission to speak to May, and he had never 
done 80. 

“ Are you certain?” said Mrs. Mark Hamil- 
ton. 
‘‘ He never went near the arbour, so May 
says,” answered the mother. 

‘I saw him come from that direction,” said 
Millicent 3, ‘‘and then he came to me and said 


good-bye. 

“ Very strange! I'll — to May again.” 

‘*May, I want you. . Hamilton tells me 
Lord St. Clare came from the arbour before 
he left for town. Do you mean tosay you never 
saw him?” 

May looked from one to the other. 

“I did see Lord St. Clare, but what I have 
told you is what we arranged. I can never be 
his wife, mother.” 

‘You dare to tell me this now, May. Are 
you mad?” 

‘* No,” said the girl, coldly, ‘“‘only very 
miserable,’’ 

“TI shall expect your father to see Lord St. 
Clare directly, and know the meaning of this 
behaviour as to you. I certainly think you 
need to be sent back to school.” 

“ Yes,” cried the girl, “send me back, I’ll go 
at once.” 

“Ah! ah,’ thought Mrs, Oliphant, “it is 
someone in Germany, one of the masters, this 
stepid girl kas fallen in love with.” 

is, she believed, was May’s motive for 
wishing to return to school. She did not know 
that the girl fancied she might manage there 
to earn her own living when the time came, and 
should be away from the seething anger of her 
parents, while Millicent Hamilton sat by with a 
smile on her face, saying a word now and then 
bed fan the flame, and enjoying the torture 

i 


Mr. Oliphant was to follow Lord St. Clare, 
but the next evening a telegram reached Mark. 
His friend had met with a serious accident ; 
thrown out of his dog-cart, and his life was 
despaired of. It happened, fortunately for May, 
that her sister he the news and prepared 
her, for the shock was very great. 

‘Keep up, May, just for appearance sake,” 
said Sydney, “you must not let anyone know 
you like him. Remember what we are hiding ; 
and perhaps, dear, we may hear that man is 
dead, and you will be free; it js now nearly 
twelve months, and we have never had a word 
from him or her. Depend on it if he were alive 
we should know, so some good fortune may be 
in store for us in a few years ; and Vivian may 
not be so badly hurt, and we can hear the 
news from Mark ; he and I are good friends, 
we are very often chatting.” 

“ And she—that Millicent I mean—Sydney, 
will serve you out if she gets jealous.” 

“I have nothing to fear, dear. I don’t 
know that the MacIntyre loss would be of 
much moment; I am afraid he is no’ the kind 
of man I reckoned on. Come May, dear, dry 
your eyes and come to the drawing-room with 
& bold face ; no one knows I have had the 
news. Mark told me first of all, and Millicent 
wil try ‘tosis posed _ esson you. Throw 
I 5 y.”’ 

By her sister’s persuasion May endeavoured 
to conceal all traces of her sorrow, and after 
® short time the sisters went together to the 
drawing-room, where most of the company 


were, The moment almost they had entered 
Millicent called May’s attention,— 

‘May, such a dreadful accident to Lord St. 
Clare~—thrown ont of his dog-cart—not ex- 
pected to live.” 

Nothing could have been better than May’s 
manner and answer. 

‘You surpriseme, Howunfortunate. Iam 
very sorry, and I sincerely hope Lord St. Clare 
will recover.” 

‘* What a heartless little flirt,” ‘said some of 
the visitors, who had really thought Millicent 
unfeeling in speaking so abruptly to the girl, 
for they had heard so many reports about the 
reason his lordship‘had left so suddenly, and 
it was also known he had seen May. So very 
high ran excitement, but May’s calmness per- 
fectly astounded them, while Sydney appeared 
the one most affected. * 

‘Oh! the sister likes him. Sydney Oliphant 
is fond of St. Clare, and he does not care for 
her, and I suppose May knows of it,” said a 
young gentleman to his nearest neighbour. 

“ She is engaged I hear.” 

“That does not matter. Well, these girls 
certainly have been a mystery. The mother 
is anxious to get them both off ber hands,” 

“I fancy there is some one whom she does 
not approve of after them. Just the kind of 
girls to get into mischief.” 

Such was ths comments made on the sisters. 
All were puzzled, each guessed different things, 
but none ever guessed the secret that burdened 
their young lives. 

Mr. Oliphant’s visit to Lord$St. Clare was 
put off until he should recover. 

Mark went to see his friend, and in his ab- 
sence much occurred. 


CHAPTER IV. 


‘‘A. note for you, miss,” said a servant, 
hastily slipping an envelope in May Oliphant’s 
hand. 

The girl turned pale as death when she 
looked at the writing. There was no mistak- 
ing. She remembered that clear bold hand 
only too well. The crisis had then come. 
Sydney she could not get to speak with; she 
hardly dared break the envelope, and yet she 
was forced to. 

“We are just outside the gates waiting for 
you. Come at once if you ere able, we shall not 
leave until we see you. William is anxiously 
waiting for a sight of your dear face. 

‘*Manoaret Aston.” 

Oh, the horror of those words froze the girl 
almosttoice. Where was Sydney? Why would 
she not be always in sight, and tell her what 
todo? However, May now felt she must act 
for herself, and at once to get them away from 
the place for fear of raising suspicions was the 
firat thought. ; 

She slipped from the house, and taking a 
path which led toa garden gate was quickly 
into the road. There stood the brother and 
sister. Her husband! the word would come 
to her lips, They had their backs turned to- 
wards her, watching the main entrance to the 
house, but they were very easily recognizable. 
She walked up to them before even they were 
aware of her presence. The man would then 
and there have embraced her if she would 
have allowed it. 

“ May, my darling wife,” he began. 

‘*Tbhat is enough,” she said, coldly, “ please 
tell me why you are here.”’ 

*‘To claim you,” he answered, 

‘* You have left me long enough without a 
word, and I do not see why I should come to 
you just at your bidding. Can you afford to 
keep me now? because I can assure you my 
parents will not give me a halfpenny.” 

“Come away at once, May; you are my wife, 
and I can demand you. Come, I will see your 
father.” 

“Nod, no,” she gasped, all her forced spirit 
gone; “no, no—keep away; don’t tell them, 
whatever you do.” 

“ But May, dear,” came the sister’s voice, a 
very demon falling on the girl’s ear, “ you 





know you must go wherever your husband 


wishes, He would have come sooner but he 
has been in great difficulties, and I have not 
even been able to render him any help. It was 
his misfortune; he cannot help being unfortc- 
nate, and he would not ask you to share bis 
poverty; now even he cannot keep you, but he 
was dying for a sight of his dear wife, and 
spent almost his last aged to come.” 

May was wishing he had died before ever 
she had seen his face again. 

‘** Then how is he to keep me?” fe 

“He does not want you to go away.” 

“ Yes I do,” broke in the brother. ‘I'll 
work my fingers to the bone for her sake. I'll 
live on a crust that she may have a little com- 
fort; but I cannot be without her.” 

May was not slow to see this was said for 
effect, very badly was his acting, as if he had 
learnt his part previous to his coming. 

“‘ William,” said his sister, solemnly, ‘‘ you 
must not persuade dear May to leave her com- 
fortable home yet. You must wait, and May, 
perhaps, may be able to be of some little assist- 
ance toyou. Wouldn’t you, May, my dear?” 

“T would give him anything only to get rid 
of him.” 

“ Fie | fie !” cried the sister, while the brother 
put his hands over his face as if the words 
caused him a world of agony. 

“TI cannot stay longer. Hark, I hear the 
luncheon bell.” 

“ And poor William has neither had break- 
ries or luncheon; spent his last penny on the 

are.” 

“ Never mind; the sight of her dear face fills 
me,” he said, dramatically. ‘But, oh! the 
cruelty of those words spoken, as they are, by 
such sweet + 

May gave the sister her purse. 

‘I can give you no more now, butif you pro- 
mise to go away from this neighbourhood I 
will give you all I can raise if you come again 
to-night about eight, or wait until you see me.” 

‘* We will come,”’ said Margaret Aston, tak- 
ing the purse, while her brother came forward 
as if to embrace the girl, but she shrank from 
him, and sped as quickly as possible to the 
house. 

“May,” cried Sydney, ‘where have you 
been?” as she saw her sister in the hall. 

‘*Oh, Sydney, I could not find you, and I 
was obliged to go—both of those wretches are 
there.” 

‘‘ Who were?” asked Sydney, bewildered. 

“ The Astons.” 

“ Gracious Heaven! never!’’ cried Sydney, 
in affright. 

A few words and Sydney was soon made 
acquainted with all that had transpired, and 
her indignation was very great. She saw to 
extort money was their object. 

“If we could only keep them well fed we 
might get —_ owe ; but these kind of people 
always encroach. Whatever you give them 
they want more. However, we can but put 
off the evil day, May dear, and what money I 
have is yours. It is not very much, but they 
must takethatornone. I’ll see them to-night ; 
leave it to me.” 

The girls fancied all the remainder of that 
day Mrs. Hamilton watched them closely. 
Mark came home just before dinner, and 
Sydney was the first to whom he spoke. 

“ He will recover, tell May,’’ he whispered. 

His wife, ever on the alert, noticed he spoke 
a few words to the girl, and all her jealousy 
was in a flame directly, calling her some endear- 
ing names. 

**T supposed, and I always believed him so 
true. Sheshall suffer; I’ll not be thwarted by 
Sydney Oliphant.” 

It was good news for May that Vivian St. 
Clare was not so badly hurt as had first been 
thought, and it helped to take some of the 
other anxiety away. . 

Sydney, finding an opportunity, slipped away 
from the house, and in a few minutes was face 
to face with the Astons. 

“TI caution you, William Aston,” she said, 
‘that unless you have means to keep my 
sister as sheshovld be, don’t let your 








marriage 
be known, for my father will turn her from 
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his home directly. He will never recognize 
you, so. that you will be burdened with quite a 
penuiless “wife.” 

“What do I care, co long as I have May, my 
darling wife.” deena . 

“ Nonsense,” said Sydney, a 3 “if you 
had cared for her you would wthate left Ree 
when you were marzied. You would since have 
endeavoured to see her; you fancied she had 
money, and now you know yourmistake. My 
father would be more likely to help a man 
who was making his way in the world than 
oue who was next to a beggar. You want to be 
helped, I suppose, and I have brought you 
what we have; itis not much, but I have no 
more to give you. In another three months if 
you will let me know your address I will send 
you more ; if you trouble us you shall not have 
& penny.” 

““Why did not May come herself?” asked 
the brother, sulkily. 

‘May saw quite enough of you this morn- 
ing,” said Sydney, sturdily, “‘and now I give 
you this money on condition you go ‘at once 
away. Do you promise?” 

** Yes,” said Margaret Aston. 

“ And your brother ?™ asked Sydney. 

“Yes, he will go; but you ‘have treated us 
very badly.’ 

“ How badly have you treated my sister, to 
entice a girl in that miserable hole to marry 
your brother. Knowing the treatment we re- 
ceived we were glad to be rid of such a home 
under any circumstances,” said Sydney, 
warmly, 

“T loved her,” said William Aston, 

“ Don’t talk such nonsense to me; and now 
you will go away and not molest her more, or 
if you do you will get no‘more from either of 
us.” , 


Sydney turned to the garden'gate, and her 
indignation was great at hearing a low laugh 
from both the Astons. 

Low bred persons both, however. 

Could May have endured him? he is most 
repugnant, 

“Sydney,” said Mark Hamilton, close by her 
side,” what do you do here, child, at this time 
alone ?” 

“I only came for a little air,” she answered, 
stammeringly. 

“ Air on this cold night? I missed you from 
the drawing-room. May I not know what has 
really brought you out?” 

“Tam quite ready to return to the warmth 
of the drawing-room now,” she said, evasively. 

“Have you had a companon?” he ques‘ 
tioned. 

“* No—no,” stammered the girl. 

But Mark was not satisfied in his own mind. 
Sydney had, perhaps, been out with one of the 
gentlemen, and would not confess for fear of 
Sir Felix hearing of it. 

Still fond of these stolen meetings Mark 
sighed, and led her back to the house without 
another word, though he did not go into the 
drawing-room with her. 

**Don’t say ‘you found me in the’garden, Mr. 
Hamilton,’ she whispered. 

“You may trust me, Sydney,” he said, and 
turned away. 

Sydney was sorry to forfeit his good opinion, 
yet for her sister's sake she dared not tell him, 
and yet if she had it might have averted a deal 
of sorrow, and even crime, in the next few 
months to come. 

“Settled?” whispered May. 

‘Yes, I told them plainly not to molest us 
any more, and I do not think they will.” 

Sydney did not tell of ‘that satisfied chuckle 
of the man and the light laugh of thé woman 
because of distressing May, thon ‘she’ her- 
self was far from feeling. securé further 
molestation. 

The days passed to them slowly by. 

Sir Felix MacIntyre ‘paid a visit, and im- 
pressed Sydney more than ever by ‘his cold- 
ness. His sister would visit them at Christmas, 
he told her, on purpose to ses his chosen bride. 


Then after a great deal of stately ‘talk ‘he 


brought his visit toa close, and it-was not long 
béfore the Oliphants went back to théir-own 








home to make arrangements for all the 
Christmas festivities, which were to be on a 
very grand scale. 

Mrs, Oliphant was not pleased with her 
daughters’ behaviour, especially May's. 

She ought to have secured Lord St. Clare, 
and she was determined at some time to 
unravel the mystery of that afternoon when 
he so suddenly left for London; but she had 
now no chance, so she waited until ‘she 
= see him again, and ask him to ex- 
plain. 

To Sydney and May’s inexpressible horror 
on returning they found located in a small cot- 
tage which had been to let for some time, and 
was situated midway between their house and 
Mrs. Hamilton's (Mark’s aunt) residence, the 
Astons, both making out to be seeking daily 
pupils in the neighbourhood, and ‘altogether 
trying to lead a very exemplary life, 


CHAPTER V. 

Trovustep and worried bythe Astons the 
girls knew not what to do, every penny they 
could get together was given to them, and this 
did not satisfy them. - 

“We are getting into debt ang you must 
help us,” said the sister one day to Sydney, 
as she waylaid her on her way home. 

“T cannot get it; we have not apenny. I 
gave you both our allowances only last*week, 
and now you ask for more.” 

*’ Well we must have some, or we must ask 
your father. Can't you give me some of your 
jewellery, and we can get money, perhaps, 
on it?” 

After some demur Sydney agreed ‘to give 
them a locket which she had, so once more 
they were allowed to be in peace, 

Christmas was drawing very near and the 
much-dreaded visit of Sir Felix and his sister— 
already Mr. and Mrs. Mark Hamilton had 
come to their aunt’s—and now it was worse 
than ever, for the visit paid by Sydney to the 
cottage might be noticed by licent, if-she 
were walking that way, for the Astons now 
tried to exert their authority. They would 
occasionally send a note to May to tell her 
they wished to see her, and wonld take no re- 
fusal, This Sydney would answer-in ; 
and her appearance would generally cause 
high words to pass, but she never flinched 
from her purpose of keeping May away from 


them, It was money they wanted, and she’ 


thought perhaps they might frighten her sister 
into promising anything. They begdn'to detest 
the sight of Sydney, especially the woman. "' 


The nyt Sir Felix and his sister ‘were to 
6 


atrive a letter came as usual to be at the 
cottage about four in the afternoon. This was 
exactly the time Sir Felix would most likely 
be driving from the station. What was to be 
done. 

«Tet me go,” urged May. 

* No, dear, I'll go if I can manage it. Let me 
think, I'll go and see Mrs. Hamilton: this 
morning. Millicent is ont I know to-day;so I 
shall be safe; and then most likely she’ will 
atk me to luncheon, which I shall accept, and 
coming home T’ll call there, and then be home 
in time.” 

‘Supposing they are out?” 

‘*One is sure to be in,” 

‘‘ Mamma,” said Sydney, “Tam going to 
Mrs. Hamilton’s this morning with that new 
work I promised to show her:”’ 

‘* Millicent has gone to town, Sydiey.”’ 

‘Yer, I. know, just the opportunity; she 
always ridicules any work ‘one is’ doing, ‘so 
that I shall be able to show Mrs. Hamilton 
without interruption.” 


‘Has Mr. Hamilton gone with Millicent?” | 


“T believe go,” said Sydney, atswering 
quickly, for she saw in a moment her mother 
had some motive for asking. Could she s 
~ cared for Mark—she an engaged young 
lady ? Aik, 
“Very well, but you will not ‘be long?” 


‘*T' will be back as soon a& soon as T can— |: 
ready, at any rate, to meet Sir Felix°and Miss 
‘Macintyre.” ‘4 DM Loy 


wonw 





“Ts May going?” 

“ May has a slight/headache.” 

Sydney was soon at Mrs. Hamilton's, and 
very pieased the old lady was, for she was & 
great favourite of hers. : 

“ You will stay toluncheon with us, my dear ; 
do, please?” 

“Thanks,” said Sydney. ‘'I thought Milli- 
cent had. gone to London with Mr. Hamilton.” 

“Millicent has, dear, but} Mark is at home, 
and will be in directly ; you will stay now, my 
child, Iam sure.” 

“Sir Felix and Miss MacIntyre are to come 
to us this afternoon, so that I must return in 
time for them.” 

‘“‘ Yes, dear, you shall ; ah, here comes Mark,” 
she said, as that gentleman came into the 
room, looking pleased to see the visitor as he 
shook ea oni 

Durin; ey’s sta illicent’s name” was 
never mentined as if wy one consent. It was 
but just half-past two when Sydney prepared 
to depart, ‘accompanied by Matk,whom she 
would rather not have had, but could not get 
rid of. Hesaw her quite to her home, and she 
closed the gate, then listened for his footsteps 
to die away, and once more bent her steps to 
the cottage. ahiabes : 
Brother and sister were both at ‘home 
when she arrived. 

“You have come again. I asked for May,” 
said Margaret Aston. 

‘I know whom your letter was for, but my 
‘sister ers for me to see you, as I think I 
have on'many occasions told you. Well, what 
do you want now? for I presume you are as 
ustal in want,” said Sydney, scornfully. 

‘‘T want my wife,” said the brother, who had 
been drinking heavily. 

Sydney merely shrugged her shoulders, and 
turned to the sister, who generally transacted 
all the business. 

“This is what we are thinking of;” she 
said ; ‘one hundred poynds would take us to 
America, and it would ensure you to be never 
troubled again, we are both tired of thisdreary’ 
life, it do2s not Suit’us.”’ 

“And where do you expect to get the money 
from ?”’ 

‘*From you, Lhope, or throvigh you,” said the 
woman, looking at the girl defiantly. 

°“Y¥You know I have' not’ ten pounds, ‘or my 
sister ¢ither.” ' 

“You could get it?” 

“From whom ?” asked Sydney, 

“ Ask Mr. Hamilton.” : 

‘What do you know of Mr. Hamilton?” de 
manded the girl with her eyes all ablaze, ©’ 

‘*So you don’t like his name brought up, my 
lady,’ said the man, with a low laugh ; * havyen’t 
we eyes, isn’t he always round your housé? ” 

‘*How dare Pt ey to’ me in this way?” 

** Oh, it’s no use pre bo ae horse; you do 
what my sister says, then we'll trouble you 
no more.” 

“I cannot, I have no means to obtain the 
m 2 

“Ask Mr. Hamilton?” 

**T cannot; besides, he would not give it me if 
Iwere; how am I topay him ever back again?” 

‘Save up your pin money,” he said again, 
with a laugh. ‘* We must have it eomehow, we 
have quite made up our minds to gothere, and 
we must have the money.” : 

“T'lisee what Ican do,” said Sydney at last ; 
she had forgotten the time bad sped on. Tt was 
‘now nearly four o’clock, and she must ‘hasten 


“T’ll leb-you°know a little later if E can 
obtain the-money,”’ #he said. 

She had but barely ‘left the ‘hhouse ‘and got 
into the high rosd when she came*face to face 
with Mark ae Rt 

“ Why; ey, out in?” é 

“Yes,” she 4213; “but I must-hasten home 
now, 80 ‘dd ‘not come with me,” ‘she added, 
seeing him turning with her, ‘but’ he insisted 
on seeing her to the gate‘enee there and to her 

‘she saw the carriage entrance was 

. Sir Felix'bad nd doubt atrived, and she 

was not there:té receive him, “1 Oe 
. She hastened in 5 there'sat'a lady, hard of 
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feature, though v like her brother, who, 

when Sydney eritered the room, surveyed her 

from.head to toot with her cold grey eyes. 

.  “Tamso sorry,” said the girl, giving her 
hand, ‘‘ but Istayed with Mrs, Hamilton to 

luncheon, and the time passed so very quickly 

that——”... 

«“ That you forgot us, Sydney,’ said Sir 
Felix, calmly, though his eyes fixed them- 
selves on the sweet face. 

‘«Very remiss of you, Sydney,” said Mrs. 
Oliphant, crossly. 

‘“‘I cannot be more than: sorry, can I, Sir 
Felix ?” she asked, going up to him. 

“No, my child, of course not,” he said, capti- 
vated, by her charming manner. 

“Under. a spell,” murmured Miss Mac- 
Intyre to herself, “ got him in her toils, a bit 
of a baby. like her ; Felix, you are mad.” 

‘“‘ May,” said Sydney, half-an-hour after, 
when they were alone together, “ do you feel 
as if you should never be warm? Ido, and 
it’s that woman—what asister.in-law ! How- 
ever could anyone like such a woman? Itis 
impossible; If we can get,these wretches off 
to America, I shall tell Sir Felix I will not 
live in the same house with her.” 

While, May and Sydney were conversing, 
Mrs. Mark Hamilton had returned earlier than 
she was.expected, and had walked from the 
station. She stopped at the Astons’ cottage, 
and, upon the door being opened, walked in, 
and flung herselfin a chair. 

‘ Well,” she said, ‘‘ has she been ? ” 

‘‘ Yes, and I told her we wanted some money 
again, She was very hoity-toity as usual ; she 
had been to old Mrs. Hamilton’s to lunch.” 

A shade passed over Millicent’s face. 

‘*And,” continued Margaret Aston, ‘she 


afterwards met your husband.” 
-* What?’ 
“ And they walked home together.” 
“ How.dare he meet her? ’’ she cried, with 


age. 
“Well, they seemed very cosy. You had 
best watch them, or he won’t care much for 


r 


ou. 
“ Did May come ?”’ 

“No, Why, they did not want a third party, 
‘ two’s company, three’s none,’ ” said the man. 
“ But you'd best be careful, if you want to 
sateh them: yourself, for she is very deep.’ 

“ Did she get back in time? ” 

“*No, I should say not.” 

“Then that match will be broken off, I am 
sure, Well, I must go; I’ll:see you again, 
perhaps to-morrow.” 

‘“Cannot you let us havea trifle?” asked 

the sister. 

‘‘ Money again, you are always in want. No, 
indeed, I’ll give you none.” 

énd she walked out of the house, while the 
others looked after, her. 

“ She is soon roused about her husband and 
the girl. If she comes here for news,she shall 
pay for it, eh, 2." 

‘Yes, that she shall.” 

‘That evening Mr. and Mrs. Mark Hamilton 


joined the Oliphants, and Millicent was quick’ 


to peresive much of Sir Felix’s coldness was 
vanishing under the influence of the bright 
young life, Which he looked upon ‘now almost 
as his own. - Not so Mies Macintyre ; anyone 
whom’ her brother's: affections were likely to 
be centred on beta n object: of dislike to 
her, and she took bare pains to lt it be seen. 
It was no use Mrs. Oliphant ‘making's fuss, 
the'old Scotehwoman was not to be ‘won by a 
plausible tongte; shé ‘was more ready to listen 
to’ the' words of Millicent Hemitton when she 
by degrees told her her futuré'sistéerin-law was 
a flirt, always had been, and was ti0t likely to 
discontinué, even thongh she was ‘engaged to 
Sir Felix MacIntyre. —— ; 

His sister listened eagerly for avery word 
that came from Millicent ioe and her own 
were screwed very tightly indeed. 


“That she.met my husband ; to day Iam 
aware; Whether you think there is.any harm) 
in her so doing I do not imow;:butI doknow; 


that. many ‘things which she has done would 


be in other women considered great indiscre- 
tion. But perhaps Sir Felix is not 2” 

‘“ Indeed, he is,’’ said his sister, after which 
remark she screwed her lips up once more. 

‘* Of course, Miss MacIntyre, you will keep 
my name out of all bother which may arise. 
Remember, I have to think of my husband ; 
go quietly and judge for yourself.” 

Whether Migs MacIntyre would tell her bro- 
ther or alone watch Sydney Millicent did not 
know, though she felt sure all the girl’s:move- 
ments would be strictly noticed. Miss Mac- 
Intyre was not going to let her own plans be 
seen too plainly, and Millicent had to be content 
and wait. 

The sister watched her brother’s growing 
infatuation, so she termed it, for this girl, 
Now he had once got over the difficulty of 
telling his sister he had no more fear. Some 
of his old cold manner wore off as Sydney 
tried to make herself agreeable and everything 
he could wish in his eyes. 

Driving home that night Mark was very 
silent, and Millicent sat angrily watching him. 
At. last. her temper would notsuffer her to 
remain longer silent,— 

“So you are annoyed Sir. Felix has come. 
Does he interfere with your arrangements ?’’ 

He turned his face to her, and in a very stern 
voice said ,— 

“I.don’t quite understand you. What has 
Sir Felix MacIntyre to do with me?” 

‘¢ He will not care-to have his fature wife 
walking alone with you.” 

** Millicent, say plainly, what do you mean?” 

“I mean,” she cried, in a loud voice, for she 
could no longer control her passion, ‘‘I mean 
that Sydney Oliphant was with you all the 
afternoon, that she purposely called on your 
aunt, knowing I was away, and that you were 
walking with her until after Sir Felix came, 
past four o'clock ; and she left, your aunt said, 
at two; where were you all that time?” 

“I left Sydney at her own gate and went 
into the town, and when I came back I met 
her again.” 

“And where was the young} lady all that 
time ?”’ 

«I don’t know.” 

“And yet she told her mother she came 
straight home with you.  I’ll undeceive her.”’ 

“ You will do nothing of the kind. If she 
told her this, it was to get out of some scrape. 
Now you hear, Millicent, you say no word to 
her-«mother.”’ 

“JT will |. How dare you talk to me like this. 
You know you love and always have this bit 
of agirl ; you never cared for me, and now 
you are bemoaning her possible loss. She 
should go back to school again ; it is the fitting 
place, or in a convent. I'll tell her mother all, 
ah! more than you know or even dreamt of. 
I wish I had never married you; I wish I had 
never shown you that letter.’ 

“I wish you had not,” hesaid, quietly. “I 
should ‘not have known she was in the habit of 
meeting any one, and no doubt by this time she 
would have settled down quietly with my 
guidance.” 

She laughed a low.mocking laugh as she 
turned to:him, a very demon in exultation. 

- **She never wrote that letter for herself. 
She wrote it to play a trick on me; but I fore- 
stalled her. Sydney Oliphant should have 
taken care; her presumption got her into diffi- 
culties.” 

I do not understand you,” said Mark. 

** Well, to be more explicit, Sydney wrote 
that letter to the: sentimental curate as if it 
were from me to meet him at a certain place, 
but I overheard their littleplan and frustrated it 
by writing one for the curate and keeping the 
original, which: I showed to her mother and 
to,you. Then were they both sent ‘away to 
school and you—well, you became my prize, if 
sach you can be called.” 

! Mark neversanswered, but he understood 
alli petfectly..°He could not trast himself 
speak,for he was bitterly angry. ; 

The carriage drew: up before 





Millicent 'woulddearty have loved to have had 
| angry wordsowith Markabout ‘Syduey, for she 


the uidusit) 





felt thoroughly inclined #0 quarrel, but as 
there was @o one to join ther, shé was forced 
to be silent. One thing she had shown how 
malicious were her feelings towards Sydney 
and May, and he felt it his duty to guard them 
from her vindictiveness, 

(To be concluded.in our next.) 








PASSION AND PLAY. 


ene 
CHAPTER XXII. 
FOR LOWE AND LIFE. 


For three long weeks Augusta lay at the 
Lion d’Or hovering between life and death, 
with one name constantly on her fevered lips, 
one thought for ever in ‘her restless heart. 
Blanche was a most devoted nurse, never own- 
ing to weariness, if the patient were in need of 
her watchful care, and always trying. to cheer 
both Sir Charles and Lady Lushington, though 
her own heart was sinking with a weight of 
trouble, which seemed as much as she could 


ar. 

Stuart St. Aubyn’s body was carried to Eng- 
land and laid in the family vault amongst'the 
departed Earls of Strathaven, but Frank 
Verreker was laid ina foreign grave, iar from 
all those who had loved him. To every man, 
woman and child in Sandilands the news of 
his death came as a personal calamity; and 
those who had only listened to his preaching 
‘with half-closed ears tarned ‘away from the 
doors of the public-house for one nighit’at least, 
feeling that “‘it was kinder or handsome-like 
to go in behind the rector’s back.” 

Sir Charles Lushington, Blanche Neville, 
Ronald Vivian, and Constance Verreker fol- 
lowed Frank to the grave. Those whom ‘he 
had loved best on earth mingled their tears” 
with the sods that fell on his coffin. 

Constance bore her sorrow with a heavenly 
resignation that seemed mitaculous to Blanche. 
To her impulsive, passionate nature it was im- 

ible to bow at once with meek submission 
to the decrees of Providence, and she looked 
upon her cousin 48 wondrous near the angels, 
because she grieved and neyer murmured, 

For some reason, best known to himself, 
Ronald Vivian seemed to wish’ Frank's dying 
words to be forgotten. Bound to Gemma 
Dorrington he had gazed with longing eyes 
onthe fruit that was forbidden. Now that he 
was free to gaze with all his might he turned 
his eyes'and his steps another way. 

He inquired from time to fime at the door 
of the Lion @’Or ‘after Miss Lushin "8 
health, and sometimes joined Sir C es ‘in 
the gardens of the Kurhaus; but’ if Blanche 
happened to be taking a ‘breath of fresh air 
after her harassing duties in the sick room he 
would pass on after a hurried greeting, and 
seemed as full of business as any Secretary of 
Sta 


te. 

The poor girl grew paler ana paler as the 
days wore on. Sleepless nights by Augusta’s 
bedside, when the long hours crept slowly by, 
made hideous in their solemin march ‘by the 
shrill cries or -incessant murmurings of de- 
lirium—the endless, monotonotis @ays, when 
the one bit of- réfreshment‘in the twenty-four 
hours, which might have done prot to tired 
heart and brain—was made absolutely painful 


‘| by the conduct of the friend’ whom in ‘her sim- 


plicity she had trusted with ‘the first unclouded 
faith of youth, Everything was against her, 
and every hope had failed. : 

‘Weary of life and‘ its constant train_6f 'dis- 
appointments, she resdlved-to turn ‘her back 
on the future; and make the present sufficient 
for itself. It is a ‘philosophy easy enough for 
those whose — are —_— anne - im- 
possible forthe young with li ing an 
‘open before them, ‘already m iF ont 
‘xeoording to the hopé or the passion-of the 
‘moment. ca , m 

She was sitting as usual in Augusta’s room, 
rwhen a note was brought Ker from Oonst:nce 
| Verteker:’ “Bheopened it litlezsly: °° 4" 
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“No, 10, Untere Promenade. 

“ Dzanzst BLancue,—Come and bid me good- 
bye. I start to-morrow under Ronald's escort, 
and I must see you before I go. A little boy is 
waiting for the answer; let it be yes, and come 
at once.— Yours ever, ConsTANce.” 


Mechanically she picked up a scrap of paper 
and scribbled on it “ yes,” gave it to the maid, 
and sank back in her ehair, 

“Under Ronald's escort "—so he}was abso- 
lutely going away to-morrow without one wish 
to look into her face, or to touch her hand 
before he went. Could it be the same man 
who had walked down the hill with her at 
Sandilands, with love shining in his eyes, and 
trembling on the lips that ought. to have been 
sealed by honoor? It seemed utterly incre- 
dible. What was there in her that made her 
seem undesirable so soon as desire might 
lawfally be gratified by possession? er 
cheeks grew hot as she- thought of the day in 
the Rectory garden, when he held her two 
hands in his and read the truth in her eyes, 
which she had scarcely confessed to herself— 
and her heart grew cold as a stone. The 
pr ang between “then” and “now” was 
8 b 
She put on her small black hat with the 
drooping feather, and throwi a bernous 
over her shoulders, went after Sir Charles to 
ask him if he felt inclined to walk with her as 
faras the Untere Promenade. Augasta was 
asleep, so she might well be left to the care of 
Lady Lushington or her maid. 

ter a pleasant walk through the crisp 
October air, Sir Charles left her at the door of 
the large boarding-house where Miss Verreker 
was staying, and promised to call for her in 
time for her to reach home before the table- 
a’ héte, 

Blanche was ushered into a small sitting- 
room, with a few mats scattered about a 
polished floor, some furniture in wood painted 
black and ornamented with gilding, an uncom- 
promising sofa, and sundry cane chairs. A 
bunch of lovely flowers in a small white vase 
on the table, and a work-basket lined with 
crimson silk, gave a graceful finish to the 
simple whole. As Constance was not there 
Blanche sank down upon the sofa with a sigh. 
In this very house she had bidden a last fare- 
well to the dearest friend she had on earth, 
and the ready tears came into her eyes as she 
thought of him. The door opened, taking it 
for granted that it was Constance, and thirst- 
ing for her loving affection. She stood up 
with both hands outstretched. “Darling!” 
She stopped with a gasp, her arms fell down 
by her side, a hot blush mounted over her poor 
pale face, and she sat down again with the 
utmost celerity. 

Ronald Vivian was standing in the ‘doorway 
with a look of glad surprise that he had been 
unable to master in his eyes, 

Gradually the gladness faded away, and his 
face relapsed into sternness as he bent his yel- 
low head as if to a stranger, saying, coldly,— 

“I beg your pardon, I was looking for Miss 
Verreker.” 

He still held the handle of the door, as if he 
were thinking of running away. 

‘“‘ Constance will be here directly.” 

“ Seg I might trouble you with a mes- 
page ?’ 

* Certainly,”’ with grave politeness, whilst 
she was trying to dig a hole viciously with the 
point of her parasol through a fleecy mat. 

“T am going with her to-morrow, as perhaps 
you know?” 

After a moment of hesitation he shut the 
door, advanced into the room, and turning 
round a highly ornamented chair of great 
solidity, leant his arms on the back of it. 

“ Yes, I know.” 

“Tam sick to death of Homburg. I never 
hated a place so much in my life,” he observed 
with unnecessary energy. “So there is no 
use in my hanging on here any longer, is 
there?” 

“ Certainly not,” with great decision, 

“I could have stayed another month,” and 





he looked down at her ruefully; “only no- 
= wanted me, so I thought I had better be 
re) er . 

‘Perhaps 0.” 

** Why do yousay perhaps? You know I am 
doing no good to you or to myself either.” 

“None to me,” disdainfully; ‘“*I never see 
you.” 

“But wouldn’t you if you wanted to? 
Haven’t I been at your beck and call ever 
since the first hour that Isaw you amongst the 
buttercups at Fulham !” 

‘Have you? I think I might as well have 
beskoned to a blind man, or called to a deaf 
one,” with a slight shrug of her shoulders, 

“It might have been better for me once, 
Heaven knows, if I had been blind and deaf,” 
his voice grew hoarse, his broad chest heaved ; 
“do you remember when we came down the 
hill together, you and I?” 

She bowed her head in assent. 

“ You knew—you must have known that my 
heart was nearly bursting. ° I was idiot 
enough,” his sun-burnt cheek reddened, “ to 
think you cared—almost if not as much as I 
did—and I was mad to be free! I would have 
a freedom with the loss of my right 

and, and thought myself happy. Ay, happier 
than any one else on God’s earth, if I might 
have offered you the other.” He sto ‘ 
drew a deep breath, and went on more calmly. 
“ Poor little Gemma, I owed her a grudge for 
what she had nothing to do with. Our en- 
gagement was only a trumped-up affair be- 
tween our respective parents to keep a certain 
property from going out of the hands of the 
Vivians. There never was a bit of love on 
either side, and we both forgot the chain 
until it galled. She wisely took the ball by 
the horns, and bolted with her cousin, and 
got the letter from her the very day I reached 
Homburg. No sooner was I free than I meant 
to tell you so—to ask if you had forgotten.” 

He paused ; but there was no answer, only her 
sunny head bent a trifle lower, and made it 
impossible for him to catch sight of her face. 

“You were going to the ball, so St. Aub 
told me, and invited me to come to see him 
win you. I thought I had as good a chance as 
he, and resolved to riskit. I came here to 
Frank Verreker’s and you can guess the reat; 
he could not come with me, and I could not 
stay with him. I thought I was a brute after- 
wards; but what was I to do, with St. Aubyn 
on the ground before me? Just as I was start- 
oi ad a violent fit of coughing, a stream 
of blood poured from his mouth, and I knew 
if I met you at all that night it would be by 
his death-bed.” 

She shivered. 

‘*You remember how he joined our hands 
together? you remember the promise I gave 
him—the promise I meant to keep till death?” 

She raised her clasped hands in dumb en- 
treaty. To hear him talk of it seemed more 
than she could bear. She felt as if she must 
start up and put her hand upomhis mouth to 
stop him. 

‘That promise is broken already, is fit my 
fault ?” 

“Yes!” the monosyllable came out involua- 
tarily, and she would have given worlds to 
recall it. 

His blue eyes opened wide. 

“Mine? How could that be? I was s0 
eager to keep it, I thought I would begin at 
once... I came the next day to your hotel, but 

ou would not see me, You were quite right; 
t didn’t blame you. Of course you did not 
want to be pestered with visits of we 
I might have known it, only I thought—it was 
very idiotic of me—that it might be some 
comfort to.you to know there was a friend at 
hand who grieved for the poor fellow as much 
as yon did yourself. Coming out I met St. 
Aubyn ”—the expression of his face hardened, 
and his voice grew almost harsh—‘and I 
nope os Sees had been! He 
me that you bad promised to be his wife. 


Oh, Heaven! when I think of it—only the night 
before, when I wc yrand ony hand, I thought 
you loved me; and you come fresh from 





him, and your lips had already been polluted 
by his kiss.” 

** No, no, no,” shemurmured ; but he scarcely 

heard. 
“ As you had chosen St. Aubyn for your pro- 
tector, I knew that any offers of service or 
friendship on my part would be useless ; and, 
instead of watching over you for the rest of 
my life’—his voice faltered—* to see that not 
a hair of your bead was injured, I hoped to 
put half the world between us.” 

‘You need not go so very far,” she said, 
coldly. ‘It is possible for two people to live 
in London and never meet.” 

He shook his head, : 

“T would not have chanced it. But now it 
is different. The man you loved is dead ; but 
the man who would give his life to serve you 
is still alive and capable. If there is any 
mortal thing you desire to be done ”—he came 
towards her as he spoke—“ if you are ever in 
want of a man’s right arm or a man’s cool 
head, call me, and I will come. Till then, 

-bye.” 

He held out his hand, but she did not take 
it. Her head sank down upon her knees, and 
she sobbed aloud. 

At the sight of ber agitation all his calmness 


‘forsook him. A vague suspicion that these 


tears were not all for the dead shot through 
his heart. He stood over her with infinite. 
longing in his eyes, and.then suddenly dropped 
down on his knees beside her to get on a nearer 
level with her drooping head. 

“ Blanche,” he whispered softly, “ won’t you 
even say good-bye?” . 

‘No ;” and she raised her tear-stained face 
defiantly. ‘‘ Why should there be a good-bye 
between you and me?” 

“ Because if you loved St. Aubyn I was a 
fool to think you ever cared for me,” he said 
gravely, looking straight into her eyes as he 
spoke. The long lashes dropped down on the 
blushing cheeks, and her head seemed about 
to fall into\her lap. Looking at her still, and 
speaking very slowly, ‘‘ A man does not like to 
be constantly reminded of his folly. It is 
better for me to go away, and never look upon 
your face again.” 

A tear splashed down upon her dress, her 
sweet mouth quivered. The expression of his 
face changed, a gleam of joy darted from his 
eyes. . 

" Can't we be friends still?” in a doubtfal 
whisper. 

“Yes, ata distance. Close at hand I should 
always want to be something more——” He 
sighed, and it was answered by another. “ Tell 
me, it would have made no difference, would 
it, if I had been at the ball that night?” 

A little nod. 

“It would?” with sudden eagerness. “ But 

u must have loved him or you would not 

ave accepted him.” 

She shook her head. 

“ Then, in Heaven’s name, why did you ?” 

‘*T was forced to do it—for the sake of 
another,” in a muffled voice, and with averted 
face. 

“‘ For the’sake of another? How could that 
be ? » 

His common sense, of which he was not 
quite bereft, inclined him to be sceptical. 

“ Can’t tell you—the secret is not mine.” 

“ But what possible reason could there be for 
your marrying him unless you loved him? 1 
could fancy such a case as this, supposing that 
a girl, who was almost a sister to you, had 
formed a prior po ape to him, oe 3 
might, aps, work on your generosity to 
4 =. up—but not the other,” and he 
shook his head. : 

“ A man might be injhis power—and want to 
bribe him to on hans wanath ce at 

“ He rf t,”” t y, “ no 
who Seis ienselt a gentleman would ask a girl 
to do it, unless he thought her heart went the 
same way as his wishes.” 

A tage aid—how could he tell: whether I 
liked him or not, so many others loved him— 
it seemed so natural?” 
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to look at; what mattered it about his 
morals?” 
She drew her brows together with an ex- 
on of pain. 
“ He ig dead.” 


_ Yes, but he has left a poisonous memory 
behind to stand for ever between you and me,” 
She covered her face with her hands. 

What could she say more to convince him 
that her heart had been his, and always his, 
from the first day they ever met? 

“If Sir Charles’—she started—“ were in 
this man's power, he might have used his 
daughter for a bribe. It is said that she 
would not have been unwilling.” 


“ Poor Augusta !”’ 

‘Ay, poor Augusta, she might have been 
happy but for you.” 

r pause; her heart was sinking lower and 


lower, whilst he looked at her resentfully, pull- 
ing at his moustaches. 

e went on in a voice of concentrated pas- 
sion,— 

‘*T thought you pure as a child fresh from 
her cradle, unspotted from the world, and yet 
at the request of your guardian—for it must 
have been he who asked it—you were willing 
to cast in your lot with a man who was steeped 
in vice to his fingers’ ends, whose love was an 
insult, whose vows were not worth the breath 
in which he uttered them.” 

“ Not willing,” in a murmur that was almost 
@ moan. 

“Not at first, perhaps, but when you had 
felt the fascination of his beauty, of his 
musical voice, of his passionate devotion, then 
your heart softened to him, and you succumbed 
—as I said you would—although I scarcely 
credited it. You thought it would be grand to 

lay the part of guardian angel to such a 
foocinating sinner —you were drawn on till you 
no longer wished to resist—you——” 

“Stop!” she cried, passionately, goaded 
beyond endurance, ‘I never hated him half 
s0 much as when I promised to be his wife. 
Now go.” 

* You hated him!” with almost a shout of 
joy. “Oh! Heaven! is it trae?” In un. 

vernable excitement he caught hold of her 

ands, and drew them forcibly from before her 
face, ‘‘ Blanche, darling, tell me, or I shall go 
ra mad.” 

“T have told you. Go.” 

“Not yet.” His voice grew husky, his lip 
trembl “The whole happiness of my life 
depends upon your answer. If it had not 
been for your uncle would you have had me 
instead ?”’ 

She looked away from him over his shoulder, 
trying to be calm whilst her heart was beating 
like fifty hammers, and she was shaking from 
head to foot. 

‘Don’t let a folly part us,’’ he pleaded, his 
whole heart in his eyes. “ Answer mesimply. 
Yes or no,” 

A crimson tide rushed up into her cheeks 
as she bent her head low and whispered a 
frightened ‘‘ Yes.” 

another moment he had cast bis arms 
round her, and drawn her, blushing and trem- 
bling, to the safe shelter of his honest heart. 

“At last,” he murmured, with a deep 
breath of oy, as he kissed her sunny hair, 

At last all doubt and miserable jealousy were 
over. She had not sunk from his pure ideal 
to be the willing bride of a notorious sinner; 
and now’that the sacrifice was averted, she 
was his, with all the glory of her beauty un- 
dimmed, with all the spotless purity of her 
maidenhood unstained—his for ever, till death. 

There was a silence in the room for several 
minutes, for their hearts were so brimful of 
happiness that their tongues were sealed 

onstance Verreker had opened the door 
long ago, but seeing them both engrossed in 
agitating conversation quietly withdrew, with 
& prayer for their future on her lips. 





CHAPTER XXIII. 
PAYING THE COSTS, 
In the first intoxication of her newly-found 








peat it seemed to Blanche Neville, as she 
walked home between Sir Charles Lushington 
and Ronald Vivian, as if the sober October 
afternoon had borrowed the glory of July. 

Her feet seemed to tread on air, her eyes 
glowed with silent joy; the world scarcely 
seemed big enough to hold the great content 
which swelled her heart. 

It was not till she had parted from her lover 
and gone upstairs to Augusta’s room that her 
exhilaration of spirits suddenly collapsed, As 
she stood by the bedside of her cousin, look- 
ing down on the haggard face and restless eyes 
roaming incessantly in their futile search, she 
realized the contrast between her own hopefal 
future and the other’s hopeless life. 

What could the wert 7 give to Augasta in 
exchange for that which she had thrown away? 
There was nothing for her to look forward to 
—nothing on which to pin a joyous expecta- 
tion. 

As Blanche turned away with a sigh Augasta 
murmured,— 

“ Too late!” 

It was too late for anything but wild regret, 
and the fevered lips which spoke the words in 
utter unconsciousness of their meaning would 
learo before many days were past to own them 
- the bitterest truth that could ever blight a 

ife. 

As soon as it was possible to move her the 
Lushingtons returned to England by slow 
tag In Chester-square Augusta gradually 
regained her strength, but her old vivacity 
was gone with her gaiety. 

She turned a deaf ear to any words of sym- 
pathy, shut her ears to her mother’s attempted 
consolations, and retired completely into her- 
self, All Blanche’s devoted nursing could not 
induce her t» forgive her for having won St. 
Aubyn’s love. 

She was haunted by the fear of Count 
Grossi’s reappearance to claim the fulfilment 
of her reckless promise. 

Every time the knocker went, and that was 
often enough in a London house, her heart 
baat fast and her cheek flushed. 

It was a fear that she was obliged to hide 
in her own bosom, for no one but her miser- 
ablé self and that other to whom she had ap- 
pealed knew that Stuart St. Aubyn had been 
killed to slake her thirst for revenge. 

But as the winter passed on her anxiety 
began to decrease, and she told herself that 
he had forgotten her, and was probably mar- 
ried to some other girl who had no wretched 
memories to cloud her life. 

Constance Verreker, obliged to leave the 
Rectory which for so many years had been 
the happiest of homes, took a small cottage 
in Sandelands, where the poor, the sick, and 
the suffering found comfort and help in the 
hour of need. She went about her daily duties 
with an unrepiving spirit, finding her best 
consolation for her own sorrow in alleviating 
those of others. 

Blanche, who often came to visit her, built 
a small castle in the air connected with the 
new rector, an earnest, upright map, and a 
widower with two motherless children; but 
people in her position are always much ad- 
dicted to weaving love’s meshes for their 
favourite friends, and are scarcely to be trusted 
as to the probability of their remaining un- 
broken. 

Blanche was no longer obliged to consider 
every sixpence that she spent. She could 
order her trousseau from the most fashionable 
dressmaker in London without trenching on 
Lady Lushington’s purse, for wealth had come 
to her from an unexpected quarter, and raised 
her at once to her former position of an 
i guest in the Chester-square house- 

old. 

Society was startled by the announcement 
that the late George St. Aubyn, Earl of Strat- 
haven, had left all the money he could alienate 
from his heir to Blanche Neville, a girl whom 
- had never koown, and only sden once in his 

it’. 

They did not know that it was left in me- 
mory of her mother, who had been the idol of 











St. Aubyn’s dreams when his heart was 
young, and that it was because it pained him 
80 inexpressibly to think of her child being de- 
gentess on the charity of Charles Lushington 
or a home that he had developed those miserly 
habits to which his nephew had objected. 

Woodlands was repurchased from Sir Peter 
Hoskyns, who was glad to get it off his hands, 
as his wife never cared to stay there after the 
day of the fire. The ruined wing was rebuilt, 
the vulgar-looking furniture replaced by some 
of exquisite taste, the gardens remodelled after 
the pattern of the past, and it was in her old 
home that Blanche spent some of the happiest 
days after ber marriage. 

The wedding took place at St. Peter’s, Eaton- 
square, one bright morning in the spring, and 
little Lord Halifax officiated as best man. 
Augusta, pale and tragic looking, was chief 
bridesmaid, and performed her duties with a 
cheerfulness that surprised herself and alarmed 
her father. 

When the bride and bridegroom had driven 
off amongst a shower of rice and old shoes, she 
turned away from ‘the balcony with a sigh. 

The guests were in a hurry to say good-bye 
to their host and hostess, and for the moment 
she was alone. She looked up, and in the 
frame of the open window s' the form of 
Count Grossi. 

He bowed low,— 

‘*T come, mademoiselle, to claim your pro- 
mise.” 

She turned as pale as death, and leant upon 
her parasol as if for support. 

“I thought you had forgotten it,’’ she fal- 
tered. 

“A man rarely forgets the hope of bis life.” 

“ And must I keep it? ’ looking into his face 
with frightened eyes. 

“ Indeed you must,” and he raised her hand 
to his lips; her hand was as cold as ice, his 
lips as hot as fire. 


- * 
So they were married, and people said they 
were happy. The bride was always faultlessly 


dressed and in the highest of spirits, her hus- 
band always near her, and ready to anticipate 
her wants; but those who watched her closely 
saw her shiver when he touched her hand, 
those who koew her best felt that love, or 
rather flirtation, had ended in loathing. 

As the years passed on at every gaming table 
on the Continent, except that of Homburg, 
the Count and Countess Grossi were constantly 
tobe seen. Her beautiful face grew thin and 
haggard, but her eyes were bright to the last, 
eal bor lips as red as two reefs of coral. 

Haunted by regret, tied to a man who re- 
minded her of all that was most hateful in her 
past, caring for nothing but the fever of excite- 
ment with no peace in this world, no hope in 
the next, she went on her reckless way. 
People shrugged their shoulders and asked what 
walk be the end of it? And some answered 
with another shrug—suicide or madness—the 
usual end for the victims of Passion and Play. 


[THE END. ] 








Tue first of all virtues is innocence; the 
next is modesty. If we banish modesty 
out of the world, she carries away with her 
half the virtue that is in it. 

Sow me the man you hondur ; I know by 
that symptom, better than any other, what 
kind of a man you are yourself. For youshow 
me there what your ideal of manhood is, what 
kind of a man you long inexpressibly to be. 

Tuernrz is but little originality of character in 
the world. Most men areimitators, They do 
that they have seen others do, and they say 
things they have heard said. Few have the 
genius or courage to strike out a new path in 
thought or action. The general made of edu- 
cation tends greatly to this result. es 
is based on books; youth are hardly allowed 
to think for themeelves; they are not taught 
to look within, and draw upon the resources 
which nature has placed there. 
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FACETIA. 


Oxty A Question oF Tre.—Asking the hour.: 


‘ Waar have you been doing'since J last saw! 


you?” —" I've been attending.a course of. free 
lectures.’’—"*-A gourse of free lectures?) 
“Yes, L wawmarried a week after we parted.” 


A Hryerocerrrcat fellow in Athens inscribed’ 
over his door, ‘*‘ Let no evil enter here.” 
Diogenes wrote under, “ By what door does the 
owner come in?” 


A Bannister, attempting to browbeat a 
female witness, told her she had brass.enough 
to make a. saucepan. .The woman retorted, 
* And you have sauce enough to fill it,” 


“Tr is really very odd, my dear,” said. an 
old lady one very hot-day to afriend ; ‘‘I can't 
bear the ‘heat in summer, and in winter I love 
~~ 

Aw Irish editor says :—“‘ Our women are 
accuse of being fond of whistling. Well, so 
be it. What is more lovely than tulips well 
blown?” 


“Wat made the mule kick you?” they 
asked of a gentleman who had been sent flying 
through the roof‘of a barn. And he answered: 
‘**Do you think I was fool enough to go back 
and ask him?” 

A Mepicat man once told a playwright that 
he had made one‘ofhis characters live too long 
after receiving a certain wound.—“ True,” re- 
plied he! “but you should recollect he was not 
attended by a physician.” 

“Tere!” said Miss Dashie, as she sealed 
a letter addressed to her lover; “ that’ isn’t 
very bright, but it will do for him. Lovers'are 
alike. If you only write to them, they don’t 
care what you say.” , 

“Yrs,” said Clare; ‘‘ your Maltese kitty is 
pretty,enough, but he can. never come up to my 
bird,” ‘That was all she knew about it. The 
kitty did come'up to her bird that very day; 
and it was“ all up ” with the bird. 

A Woman who keeps a boarding ‘house‘at 
the seaside has recently aftemipted to commit 
suicide. This is something new, as it is 
generally the boarders who, feel like putting 
an end to their existence, 

A Paystcian on presenting his bill to the 
executor af the estate of a deceased patient 
asked—*‘ Do you, want to have your bill sworn 
to?” — No,” replied the executor, ‘‘ the death 
of the deceased is sufficient evidence that you 
attended him professionally.” 

Art an hotel in Glasgow,.a gentleman, finding 
that the person who acted as waiter could not 
give him certain information which he wanted, 
put the question, ‘Do you belong to the es, 
tablishment ?”’ towhich James replied, ‘‘ No, 
sir; I belong to the Free Kirk.” 

‘* Anynopy called this‘morning ?’ asked the 
editor of a country paper of his assistant, 
whom he met on the stairs. ‘‘ Yes, our sub- 
scribers are upstairs.” ‘‘ What! all of’em?” 
‘* Yes, they’re all there.” “ What did you do, 
then? We've only two chairs.” ‘Oh, I 
borrowed one next door.” 

An aged peasant learns that the ‘village doc- 
tor, to whom ‘he had advanced some small 
sums, has just.passed away, leaving nothing 
but debts. “There!” says he to his wife 
with a delighted chuckle, “ifI hadn’t had the 
good luck to have had that fit. ofinflammatory 
rheumatism two months ago, where would my 
money be ?” 

“Wat would youdo if you were Iand I 
were you?” tenderly inquired a young swell 
of his lady friend as he escorted herhome from 
church.—“ Well,” said she, “ if [were you I 
would throw away that vile cigarette, cut up 
my cane for firewood, wear my watch-chain 
underneath my coat, and stay at home nights 
and pray for brains.” 

A Lavy who was indebted to a friend for 
many acts of kindness, received a letter from 
him asking the lady to buy him certain books ; 


'| this she forgot to-do, but some time after, mpon | 





the friend coming to make:-his own purchase, 
thelady suddenly remembered the cdmmission, 
and said. ‘I am ‘sorry I-did:mot receive your 
letter about the books”) © * Docose Jost oo! 

“Weil, Tom,” said a Blacksmith tochis’ ap-- 
prentice, * yon have been with me ‘dow thee 
months, and have seen all the different points 
iu our trade ; I wish to give you your thoice 
of ,work for a while.” .“ Thank’és, ~ sir.” 
“Well, now, what part of the business, do you 
like best?”  {* Shuttin’ up shop.and goin’ to 
dinner,” oa es ee 

A sryy of girls-;were on their way home from , 
a ‘foliage excursion,” when.one. of. tham 
exclaimed, Oh, dear! I wish; I were an 
autumn leaf.”, ‘Why, what asilly idea!” | 
said -hee companion, ‘‘ Suppose your wish 
weregranted ?"’ ‘ Well, then, I would know 
what it was to be pressed,” blushingly replied 
the beanless beauty. F t 


“ Here we are, within a quarter of a mile of 
land!” was the joyful cry of the captain of an 
ocean-steamer to-his grumbling passengers. 
“Where, ‘Which way is it?” ‘Anywhere* 
down’ there,” said the captain, pointing down-’ 
ward; “the lead gives: us twe-handred and 
twenty fathoms of water, and the land comes 
slap up against the brine.” 


A.suort time ago, at a schoolin the north 

of England, during a lesson. on,the animal 
kingdom, the teacher put the following ques- 
tion “Can any boy name to. me an animal of 
the order edentata ; thatis,a front-tooth tooth- 
less animal?” ,A boy, whose. face beamed 
with pleasure at the prospect of a good mark, 
replied, ‘‘Ican,” “ Well, what is the animal?” 
te grandmother !” replied the boy, in great 
gee. ; 
‘A Widow called at the ‘sculptor’s .studio to 
see the clay model of the bust of her husband. 
—“T can change it in any particular that.you 
may desire, madam,” said the.ertist. The 
woman regarded it with tearfal ,eyes.—‘‘ The 
nose is large.”’-—“ A large nose is an indication 
of goodness,” responded the artist, The widow 
wiped away dker tears avd sobbed, ‘‘ Well, 
then, make the nose larger.” 


Cuerrinc.—Spinster Lady: “ Then you and 
your mamma want the same room you had 
last year ?”—Young Lady: ‘Yes,’ Miss Sprig- 
gins ; only it isn’t mamma who is with me, but 
my husband. I’ve got married since last year?” 
—S§pinster Lady: “Lor, now have you? I'm 
glad tohear it. Yet, after all, I don’t know 
why I should be glad ; you never didme any 
harm, poor dear!’’ 


A Sweet Interrreter.—An eminent violinist, 
atm certain concert given in honoar,of Berlioz, 
having played the “ Réverie.ct Capnice’’ of that 
composer with much applause, said im- 
mediately. afterwards to Mendelesohn, who 
was near him, “Iam glad I have.got through | 
it; I never had such a task,in my life,. I have 
nod the remotest idea what I have been play- 
ing,-or what the piece can be about.” At the. 
same moment Berlioz was exclaiming, ‘‘ Never | 
have I-heard an artist whohas so completely , 
caught my meaning, aud so wonderfully inter- 
preted it!” 


Gronrcz IV., when in Scotland, wore a kilt, 
and did not feel convinced that he looked well 
in it. Curtis—the author of the celebrated 
toast of “the three K’sKing, ‘Curtis,’ and 
Country”—also wore a kilt, and ‘his Majesty 
was certain that it was nota becoming cos- 
tume.—‘ I hope I do not look like that,” said 
he ; “ at all events, my kilt is not so short.”— 
To which Lady Jane Dairyniple’ wittily 
replied, ““As your Majesty stays #0 short a 
time in Scotland, the more we see of. you the 
better.” 


Promorion avyp tHE Resutz.—Little Millie 
Foljamibe, efter long service in: the ballet, was 
given the rile of a page. Her words were, 
“ My lady, the Count de Saxe waits without.” 
Millic studied her part faithfully, and: was 





lettes-perfect on the night of. representation. 


Just before she had her ‘cue ” a mischievous 
at _~ wing said, ‘‘Do not say ¢ 4 
illie,.”’. went. Millie,-.and. blurted .out, 
“My Lady, the Count de Bags waits without,”” 
and then rushed off to refuge and tears im the 
dressing-room;: ud od tr 


A ‘Barton, ‘calling upon’ A Tie 


smith, aekeid hint whht might "be te "wales of 


aningot of gold‘as big as his “arm.-- Theshop- 


keeper, smelling a bargain, betkoned him into’ 


a backroom, and’primed Him with “grég. “He 
then asked Jack to ‘let him “see’ the ingot. 
“Oh,” said Jack, ““I haven’t got it-yet, but Pm 
going to the diggings. and ‘should like to know 
the value of such @ lump before FE start.” - The 
goldsmith didn’t ask him to call on his return 
from’ the diggings. ““" -* x's 

THE LAST AND THE Last,—-A. German, shoe- 
maker, in the little village shat from sight, by 
the vivid screen of Cedar Hill, was arrested by 
one of the metropolitan-officers, and taken to 
town, to confront his first wife, who was after, 
him with the law, sharp-stick,to sacure;a par- 
ticipation in the earnings which.it was alleged 
he was now sharing with a second, life com- 
panion.” Which wife, asked a’ voluble and un- 
reflecting bystander, will he beobli to take ? 
—‘‘He is a shoemaker,’’ answered our ready 
divine, “and must of eoyrse stick to his last,” 


Tue clergyman’s wife had presented him 
with a con, and the happy father, as’ he went 
his parochial rounds, was congratulated by the 
members of his congregation: There was one 
old farmer, however, who received the tidings 
very coldly, but when perceiving the pastor’s 
disappointment, good-nattredly explained » I 
ain’t got no spite ; it’s all adcordin’ to‘natur’, I 
s'pose ; but when I think of that boy of yourn, 
I can’t help reck’nin’ that in a few years there 
‘ll have to be a new fence put ’round my ‘water- 
melon patch.” 


Tag Lacut Arruiction Deranrment.—Gharles 
Dickens had a very good story. about,.the early 
days of a renowned mourning establishment, 
He went there one day,about some,mourning, 
and was ushered into.a room where sat.a shop- 
man with an attendant in woe-stricken habili- 
mente, who.groaned ont, ‘A father, a mother, 

thaps & wife?” . ‘‘ Oh, no,” said Dickens 
‘only a distant relative!” ‘' Oh, sir,” said 
the fanereal one, “ you have made a mistake ; 
this.is:the;chamber,of agonizing woe. . John, 
toll the bell and show the; gentleman into the 
light affliction department.’ 


A Man who hated ‘national prejndices, ‘in- 
vited an uncle to a French restaurant to dive 
’em” outof him. After dinner he said to him, 
** What do you ‘think of’ the French now, 
uncle ?”—* Not so ‘bad,'™ he replied, with « 
look of contrition—“ not co bad if they wouldnt 
eat frogs,’"— You recollect that thitd dish 
delicious, wasn’t it?’ said the nephew. The 
old fellow smacked his lips with recollectious 
of delight. “In that dish there were two-and- 
thirty frogs.” ‘The uncle insisted uponfalling 
ill pec re ery was carried’ home, ‘went-to 
bed, scratched his nephéw'ont of ‘his will, aud 
died: Would it be believed a nuree was found 
to swear that in ‘his last moments she heard 
them croak ? | See-what comes. of: national 
prejudices! 


Bivpy Svunpivan was what was fermed a 
“ general dealer,”,;and among other things sold 
whisky “on the sly.” A customer, entering 
her shop, inquired if she had anything to eat 
and drink. “To besure,”’ she replied, “Ihave 
a thimbleful of the erature, my darling—that 
comes ounly to twopence ; and this big little 
loaf ye may bave for the same.money.” ‘ Both 
twopence?” “Both the same, as I’m a 
Christian woman, and worth.double the sum.” 
“Fill me the whisky, if you.plase.” She did 
so, and he drank it, and then said, “ It comes 
to twopence, my jewel; I’m not hungry—take 
back the loaf” —tendering it. “ Yes, honey, 
but what pays for the whisky?” ‘ Why, tho 
loaf, to be sure!” ‘But ye haven’t paid for 
the loaf!” ‘ Why, ye wouldn’t have a man 
pay fora thing he haen’t.eaten ?”’ 
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‘SOCIETY. 


Te Prince of Wales has consented to lay 
the foundation stone of the’ Indian Institute 
in the University of Oxford atan, early date 
in the next year. 


Lavy Broorr entered recently into possession, 
under her grandfather the late Lord Maynard’s 
will, of his entire property, which is ‘about 
£30,000 a year. 

Ar the ceremony of the distribution of the 
Egyptian war medals at Windsor the Queen 
stood on a carpet presented to Her Majesty by 
the Duke,of Connaught, who had slept upon 
it in Arabi’s tent on the night of the battle of 
Tel-el-Kebir. 


Aratuzretartling matrimonial event is likely 
to take place shortly, it is stated, in our Royal 
family. Nothing, however, is yet arranged, as 
the difficulties in the way seem .almost insur- 
mountable; but we trust that in this case the 
course of true love may flow smoothly on. 


Tre Ear anp Countess or Durnam, on 
their arrival at Chester-le-street, were publicly 
welcomed on the occasion of their recent mar- 
tiage, but an unfortunate: accident marred the 
proceedings. A horse with a cart dashed into 
the midst of a crowd, killing a boy and injur- 
ing five persons, 


Tue cause of the change in the aspect of the 
beautiful Queen of Italy—the improvement in 
her Majesty’s health, the return of all the 
brightness and bloom of her youth—has in- 
creased the sympathy of the people even to 
enthusiasm, ‘This renewa] of health and 
happiness has been caused by the formal leave- 
taking of the Prince‘of Naples by the doctors, 
who have pronounced his health to be now 
firmly established, and that he will stand in 
need of’no other care than that of his ordinary 
attendants. "Ths young, Prince had been afflic- 
ted for some time with a nervous trembling of 
thelimbs, which it was feared would turn to 
palsy. “The shock prodaced by the attempt 
upon the life of the King, of which he was 
witness, being.in the Royal carriage at the 
time for some*hours, had deprived the poor 
child of speech ; and when this was restored 
the shaking of the head and limbs created the 
greatest. alarm. Gradually, however, being 
watched with incessant care by the Queen, 
who never lost sight-of him for a moment, 
the symptoms one by one have disappeared, 
and he now promises to be as fine a boy as 
any other of his age throughout the whole 
kingdom. 

Tae marriage of the Hon. Ernest Lyon 
(of Her Majesty’s diplomatic service), third 
son of the Ral of Strathmore, and Miss 
Isobel Hester Drummond, third daughter of 
the late Mr. Harvey Drummond, was celebra- 
ted at All Saints’ Church, Ennismore-gardens, 
on the 23rd ult., when a large number of -rela- 
tions and personal friends were present, The 
bride, who-was received and conducted to the 
altar by her brother, Mr. Allan H..Drummond,, 
who afterwards gave her away, was met by 
five bridesmaids — namely, Miss Blanche 
Drummond, her sister ; the Ladies Constance, 
Mildred, and Mand Lyon,sisters of the bride- 
groom; and the Hon. Violet Cochrane-Baillie. 
The bride’s dress was of white brocaded velvet 
and satin, trimmed with Brussels lace; and 
over a wreath of orange blossoms a talle veil 
was arranged. Her jewels were a diamond 
viviere, the gift of her brother, Mr. Allan 
Drummond; a pearl and diamond pendant, a 
present from the Earl of Strathmore, and 
pearl.and diamond bracelets, given by Lord 
and Lady Glamis. The bridesmaids were 
attired alike in costumes of electric blue cash- 
mere and satin, with brown feather trimmings, 
the garniture of natural white flowers on the 
bodices being the gifts of the bestman. They 
wore toques of the same material as their 
dresses, relieved with brown feather aigrettes ; 
and each wore a pearl and diamond initial 
brooch, the gift of the bridegroom. 





STATISTICS. 


Tue objection of French juries to condemn 
criminals to death is well known, and that of 
the Government to carry out the sentence 
seems to be increasing. From the beginning of 
1879 up to the'present date ninety sentences of 
death. have been passed in France, but only 
ten have been exeouted, nineteen condemned 
persons having been respited in 1879, twenty- 
one in 1880, eighteen last, and twenty-two 
daring the present year.: 

-Lonpon AND THE ContTINENT.—The new. cen- 
sus of London, showing the population to be 
4,764,312 souls has drawn out from Zand some 
striking contrasts. ‘‘ There are,” it says, “in 
London more than double thenumber of people 
in Denmark, inclading Greenland ; nearly three 
times as many asin Greece ; more than eighteen 
times the population. of Montenegro; some 
thousands more than Portugal, including the 
Azores:and Madeira; nearly treble the popu- 
lation of Servia; more than double that of 
Bulgaria; three-quarters of a million more 
than in Holland; more than Sweden or Nor- 
way, or Switzerland.” 





GEMS. 


We must distinguish between felicity and 
prosperity, for prosperity leads often to ambi- 
tion, and ambition to disappointment. 

TurreE will always be something that we 
shall wish to have finished, and be neverthe- 
less unwilling to begin, 

Hz who swims securely down the stream of 
self-confidence is in danger of being drowned 
in the whirlpool of presumption. 

Every day a little helpfulness. We live for 
the good of others, if our living be in any sense 
true living. 

WE cannot be too much on our guard against 
reactions, lest. we rush from one fault into 
another contrary fault, 

Tur mind and memory are more sharply ex- 
ercised in comprehending aniother man’s things 
than our own, ' 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


VecrTantx Sovp.—Pass through a sieve all 
the vegetables used tomake vegetable stock ; 
melt a piece of butter. in a saucepan, add a 
little flour to it, mix it well, then-add the 
vegetable pulp. . Stir well, and moisten with 
as much of the stock as ‘may be necessary. 
Let the soup, boil; stir into.it, off the fire, the 
yolks of twoeggs, beaten up with a little water, 
and strained.’ Serve with pieces of toasted 
bread, fried in butter. 


Roast Goost:—Chop up some parboiled 
onions ; mix these with chopped or powdered 
sage leaves, and with pepper-and salt in great 
moderation. You may add bread crumbs if 
liked; with this stuff. the goose. Jixpose it to 
a gentle heat at first, and when hot through, 
brown it b bos po. it closer to the fire. It 
should be dredged with flour, and continually 
basted while roasting. Make a brown gravy 


with fried onions, browned flour, good stock: 


broth (made from the giblets), pepper and 
salt,.and rad. wine,.or catsup. 

Mincz Mrat.—Mix well together one pound 
of raisins, stoned and chopped fine; one pound 
of currants, well, washed; one pound of finely 
chopped beef suet; two pounds and a half of 
apples peeled, cored, and chopped; a half 
pound of lean beef without skin or fat, boiled 
and chopped; two nutmegs grated,,and two 
teaspoonfuls of allspice; a half pound of ‘can- 
died peel chopped. Pat them into an’earthen 
jar with a close-fitting cover, and pour a bottle 
of brandy over.them; stir from time to time. 
It is best when made a fortnight or three 
weeks before it is wanted. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Aut the New York stock of photographs of 
the “‘ Jersey Lily,” have béen sold-out. Happily 
for America, the store can be teplenished, and 
tears need not flow. 


Tue new baby Spanish Princess sleeps in a 
most elaborate cradle, shaped to represent a 
conch shell, and lined with pink satin. The 
arms of Spain and Austria are reproduced in 
the lace curtains, ‘and fleurs-de-lis interlaced 
with the infant’s initial ‘ Y,” for Ysabel, orna- 
ment the quilt and pillows, 


A“ Oomet” party has been given bya 
fashionable lady in®Boston, where socldtiis 
ever on the watch to combine. learning with 
amusement. The invitation ran thus :—“ Mrs. 
X. requests the pleasure of your company on—— 
at 12. Music and dancing. Breakfast at 3. 
Comet at 4.’’ Considering the inconvenient 
hour at which the comet now appears, the hint 
is worth taking. 


Mr. Preston, author of Unclaimed’ Money, 
has startled Londoners by announcing that the 
magnificent pile of buildings, known ‘as the 
Palace of Justice, which the Queen opened 
on Monday Dec. 4, has been mainly raised with 
the surplus interest of suitors’ money : section 
six of the Courts of Justice Building Act, 
1865, giving power to apply for £1,000,000 for 
the ‘* Surplus Interest Fund ”’ for this purpose. 
Mr. Preston asserts, and without fear of con- 
tradiction, that no less than £75,000,000 are in 
the Chancery Funds, the number of accounts 
being 35,545. A hundred years ago it was 
£7,500,000 and 2,385 accounts, 


Tue silver wedding of the Crown Prince and 

Princess of Germany, which is to be kept on 
January 25th next, will be commemorated by 
nearly every town inthe German:Empire. At 
present committees are busy in all the large 
cities collecting for a fund which shall. be pre- 
sented to the Prince and Princess for them to 
use as.they choose in the creation or further- 
ance of any charitable object, and on their 
side the Freemasons are getting up a similar 
collection for presentation to their Brother and 
Grand Master with which he may establivh ‘a 
“ Sister House,” or refuge for poor widows and 
daughters of deceased Masons. Art as well as 
Charity will figure largely in the festivities in 
honour of the Crown Princess’s tastes. A loan 
exhibition of works of ancient German Art— 
pictures, ta » Sculpture, &c., is being 
planned, while the Berlin artists will give a 
grand entertainment, including tableaux vivants 
and a historical procession, which will defile 
before the Prince and Princess. 
- A, Cuntous Nespuz.—Among the rare 
treasures:in the possession of Queen Victoria 
ida very turious needle that'was made at the 
famous factory in Buckinghamshire, The 
needle is a miniature model of the Roman 
column of ‘Trajan, but the scenes it depicts are 
not in the military exploits of the Roman 
emperors, but some of the events in the life of 
Queen Victoria herself. There.isoneof special 
interest representing the prineess'as a young 
maiden at Tunbridge Wells, where, in simple 
girlish attire, with a straw hat shading the 
sweet, earnest face, she is receiving the water 
from the hands of an old woman, to whom she 
seems talking very pleasantly. Another scene 
is the coronation at Westminster Abbey, bear- 
ing date June 28, 1838. .In this scene are 
clearly depicted ten or twlve figures. Another 
scene is the Queen’s marriage, showing the real 
bride and the Prince Consort, with‘date, Mon- 
day, February 10, 1840. The figures in all 
these scenes are so extremely small that they 
can be scarcely made out with the naked eye, 
but by the aid of a magnifying glass, they 
appear clearly cut and beautifully distinct. 
‘Lhis wonderful needle can also be opened, and 
it contains several others, all of the same form, 
and all are adorned with miniature figures in 
relief—each scene portraying some notable 
event in the life of England’s moble and 
virtuous Queen. 243 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





os —Copying ink may be easily by adding 
atlo euger to ordinary Yslack ink. riting executed 
one this ink may be copied within the space of half. 
dozen hours by passing it through a press, or by press- 
ing a warm flat-iron over damp copying paper laid upon upon 
the writing. 


Letry.—l. Neither a necklace of amber beads, nor any 
other amulet worn about the body of a child, will ward 
off disease. 2. Amber is a fossilized vegetable gum. It is 
ef a yellow brownish or whitish brown _—— trans- 
parent or translucent, nearly as hard as calcareous spar, 
and susceptible of a fine a Cd 





8. R.—1. You can b in reasonable 
time by ice, and are %oct- quite above the 
average. If a lad has no @iend in active business 
who can lend him a hand in obtaining a first engage- 


ment, his better course would be to iaoet an advertise- 
ment in a leading newspaper, tersely stating his qualifi- 
cations. 

Harry.—Your temperament is evidently an even and 
harmonious one, wherein the physical mental facul- 
ties are ina appr equiiieeien, and so may be diverted 
into a variety ae You have, therefore, a wide 

in the selection of a wife, though the papetest 
chi would doubtless be one of Somewhat 
characteristics in mind and physique. 


E. 8.—The average height of lads of fourteen would 
be about five feet ; and of eightcen years, five feet six, 
with a weight of from 130 to 140 pounds. The average 

it of mén is from five feet four to five feet ten, and 
eaviest bulk is at thirty-five, averaging then about 

183 pounds. Women average four feet six to five 
feet five, and weigh at maturity about 128 pounds. Men 
pew om 108. to 229 pounds, and women from 88 to 207 


peer, If you will add to your knowledge of phono- 

with commarcial book perme’. and German, an uaintance 

arithmetic, and also the ability to write 

Wath inate, and tasteful business hand, you will 

thereby qualify yourself for a good;position in almost 

any jeading commercial house. ae tt is essential in all 

these matters that you be thorough, for a mere smatterer 

is of little use in matter-of-fact affairs. 2. Manchester 

yA a bi — city to give room for any practical man, 
how large may be his ambition. 


ene Day.—1. In applying to a widow lady for the 
hand of her daughter in marriage, a gentleman ought to 
ask for the favour of a private interview. It would be 
wan’ in the respect due toher to delay such a com- 
muni on, in the vague hope that a fitting opportunity 
t present itself. 2: In such a delicate matter it 
would be advisable to come to the point directly. Unless 
his social position and means be already well understood, 
he pew to make a frank statement of his position, and 
oe erences as would assure the mother that 
Sr ~~ oe of her confidence. Allthe chances then 
are that no other lions would arise in his path. 


8. D. B.—Two conditi are absolutely essential for 
the occurrence of five Sundays in the month of February. 
First, the o; ey the month must fall on Sun- 
day ; and, secondly, that event must happen on a Leap 
Year. These two conditions are only conjoined three 
times durin, eating tbe present century, mer yng in 1824, +—~ 
and 1880. same fact holds .good in regard to t he 
other days of the week. Five Mondays occur in Feb- 
ruary in 1808, 1836, 1864, and 1892; five Tuesdays in 1820, 
1848, and 1876; five Wednesdays in 1804, 1882, 1860, and 
1888 ; five Thursdays in 1816, 1844, and. 1872 ; five Fridays 
in 1828, 1856, and 1884 ; five Saturadys in 1812, 1840, 1868, 
and 1896, 


L. M.--1. ee eer oe bt vight to iiss the 





oats is ‘ones. 7, they oe mo alread gaged.” 
powy.'t y ly en 
Yet there are limi opiieties to be observed 
in this case, both as e times and locality. A 
— at meeting and g would excite little comment 
in the presence of her ef kindred, but ought not to be 


ventured on in a promiscuous company. 2. The lady 
| og the same ight that he possesses, though it can- 

be expected that the modest diffidence of her sex 
wil ever suffer her to exercise it before her in 
the presence of a spectator. 

Busy Bex.—1. In congratulating a friend upon his 
marriage, it is not in good taste’ to make any formal 
am. but only to express to him one’s hearty sympathy 

his good-fortune. Such a phrase as “‘ Let me congra- 
alage you,” or, “You have An best wishes for your 
happiness,” would be appropriate 2. It is a violation of 
table etiquette to eat w e knife. That article is used 
only for cutting, and the fork is employed for raising 
food tothe mouth. As a rule, the head of the family 
sits at the foot of the table, as carver, while the mistress 
is at the head, with the tea-urn. 

Vipa.—1. A débutante meets with very fair encourage- 
ment on the stage provided she ap§rove herself a good 
actress, and is content to begin her career modestly, 
2. There is no book on etiquette —, as the 
standard. Several recent manuals are w the reading 
for their suggestiveness, though they by no means cover 
the broad subject of society matters. 3. The origin of 
the phrase, “A Roland for an Oliver,” is given by 
Thomas Warburton in these words :—“ These were two 
of the most famous in the list of Charlemagne’s twelve 
peers ; and their exploits are rendered so ridiculously 
and equally extravagant by the old romancers that from 
thence arose that saying, amongst our plain and sensible 
ancestors, ving one a ‘ Roland for an Oliver,’ 
signify the matching of one incredible lie with another.” 





O. V.—1. Your dullness and low spirits are probably 
connected with some ph‘ sical affection, as nervous ex- 
haustion, constipation, or other diseased state. 
The —_ im; essen for a cure are habits of 

an appetizing, wholesome a 
js oa of cemee coonemnnty, poy epee eg sea- 
shore, in the r seasons for out-of-door recreations. 
ph na cheerfulness ma: in 

thout bodily mde 
fhe pines the 1 


porwr for th thelr ee pe eb be 
eee 
pase ise bane see how we can be of actual 


service to you, owing to y the very indefinite way in which 
have stated a your needs. I oe a3 trouble is owing - 


your regret at th am poe been exhibi 
ey your lady frien abd tothe x aienn comeeseete of a 
val on the scene, perhaps y our case may not be as 
the past cannot 


oe pel ot appear to fear. While the 
be undone it can be atoned for. a alee ca ae 
seek to regain the favour you have trifled with, and by 
poh ney o soestantp ‘o pepes Hind sav: beth Somee nnd 

ce. If you ever really touched 
hor heart tat face be so much in your favour, for a 
woman is constant to the man she has chosen as her pro- 
tector and companion. 


w. D.—It is essential for a legal contract of a 





Tom Tuc.—Young ~  y are very sensitive to any dic- 
tatorial acts on 7 part of gentlemen, and are quick to 
resent them. is not sormvisieg that your friend acted 
as she — = it s apparent you were in rag 3 — ‘ou 
undertook to speak and write so “strongly ” er 
er ee , ae ontet  eume= 

of a prior engagement, and you 
fad no right | to when you 


meet at the itoat dancing bal Hie baer gold ‘naaner ee 
ou ventured ve her a wen bod Apoepuipee 
77 another gentleman's eutset bs home, an y 
to your note i tho same key, wre ll pretty mich t 


and is to be good friends again. If you will at 
— a - aiein pon an and put 

ie your eae mortifi you may 
become all in all to each other, 


Poor Boy.—1l. The ae of the eyelids is evi 

dently a nervous affection, and indicates some disordered 

health. 2. The nervous system 

is the moh licate and complicated <, the human or- 
‘te ‘eeltfal 5 ee its functi 


ions 
ae eth the comfort, it spirits, and per- 
sonal s erptrrenans of each individaal, mp restless and 
irritable condition that many folks at the present day ex- 
hibit in their daily lives, and which goes under the general 
name of. aE actually a symptom of nervous 
either from overwork, dissi- 





that neither of the parties is married already 

who is living, and from whom such party oo not ob- 
tained a divorce from the bonds of matrimony. If this 
condition be vialated, bya spouse of one of the parties 
being still alive, it cosaite th.t the parties aro not 
married, althongh they have = through the form of 
marriage. Such a marriage is not merely voidable upon 
application to the court, but is ab-olutely void from the 
beginning, and thus no legal ground exists for a suit of 
divorcee, So your friend is legally and morally free from 
that deceiver, and is at liberty to enter into marriage 
with any other gentleman she may fancy. 


DFAR HEART. 


Dear heart, the days so swiftly fly 

a LS 
at e' wo is pass’ g! bys 
Bighty-three is at the 

With icy step and breath 3 $ chill 
He ers in his hours, 

And scatters over vale and hill 
His wealth of snowy flowers. 


But if he brings to dear heart, 
The oon, or J hang 

What matters it, if for our part 
The love shall still remain ? 

His breath may be the hoar-frost chill, 
And bind the river's flow, 

But underneath his mantle still 
The flowers of love shall grow. 


And so, dear heart, the winds may call, 
The storms of winter — ¢ 
December's snows may softl; 
While hearts are true eg 3 
And soon revolving months shall bring, 


With 
The gentle brea’ of ‘the ‘spring, 
The sweetness of the flower. 
i E. G. 
’ Ernec.—l. A man who has any strength — character 


does improve continually in mental calibre and polish 
A limited education should not in itself be enough to 
lead to his rejection. A wife should consider it a high 
privilege to aid her husband in his studies. 2. A lady 
not to allow her heart and hand to be taken by 
storm, on the alternative of ‘‘now or never.” She has 
the news pats Me wooed, and if she consent to be 
too ae she risks the alternative of heme, A = 
tly and loved. 


ted that aa Seeecned ford in 
wa: for ; 
pa Be he you acknowledge the 
headship of any masculine. season of sympathetic 
constable wi pecketioe seunere tna lank tamries: 
WorRIED. ae See copaey & to decide a case 
of importance upon evidence that is purely circum- 


stantial. All the law books give instances of capital 
cases where an innocent party suffered 


proofs that was seemingly unassailable, and yet 
after-revelations have shown the Jerdiet to be in fault. 
And still, even bearing this state of affuirs prominently in 
mind, one cannot help admitting that your wife has ex- 
herself to condemnation by conduct of the 
most extreme imprudence. Further than that we cannot 
venture to speak, and so the decision must rest with 
ame Ly my en 4 as it is within your power to gain 
knowledge of the facts than you have as 
ve 
Cora.—l. For grape-jelly mash well the berries, so as 
to remove the yd aa pour all into a preserving kettie, and 
cook slowly a few aibates, to extract the juice. Strain 
through a colander, and then through a flannel jelly- nd 
es as hot as possible, for if not allowed to cool 
putting 0g ain on the stove the jelly c mes a 
cums ‘ew ~ qulie seeds boiled with the berries the 
first time tend to stiffenit. Measure the juice, allowing 
a pound of loaf-sugar to every pint of juice, an‘i boil fast 
for at least half-an-hour. Try a little, and, if it seems 
done remove and put into glasses. 2. "The ‘reference to 
oo is bn me we 4 aa the a im 
orange-flowers are white and e 
use of them asan ornament in the -dress of a bride 
is common throughout a great part of the world. 





may arise 
pation, want ot prove rag grief at the loss.of friends or 
property, or any cause that lowers the general health. 
euce one should be =, ca-eful to abstain from 
all indulgences pod vitiate thi 


undermine 24 nervous stamina of a more delicately 

ized and tible person. _But every one must 
suffer, in however varying degrees, by any habits of dis- 
sipation, which injure the vigour and structure of the 
nervous system. 


B. N.—1. Blackheads are nothing else than an accumu- 
lation of the solid matter of the perspiration in the 
pores of the skin: The sim method to be rid of 
these apparent fiesh-worms y placing a watch-key 
over the wo:m and ofthe ke gently, when it will come 
ae into the ee 


key ; or by a tle me by tha 
ae oe epuhe angers follow 
poy bay og d b war and sot wt 0 prope - tere werd 
peer a of a lo com: 
of 36 grains of ‘wabcarbonal of soda, dissolved 


Daisy.—1l. Chilblains may generally be avoided if 
the hands are waslied always with tepid water, and 
not habitually exposed to ad to grat i or W. cold to the 
heat of a fire. It is also of -prime importance 
skin aygey van tery pe bees mat nt br 
a to as the moisture will expose the 
pid chapping. Chilblains when formed may be 

treated with oxide of zinc ointment; or-with a dilute 
Sootian of borax in a and water; or with 


Boing tn any alone, ne, slightly iluted with water ; the hands 


, thin When 
he ointment should be = 
on lint, sufficiently large er the 
flammation, Pure ycerine is also a very good == 
tion for mild chilblains, 2. Tne hair is a perfect e 
of golden. 38. A lady-like hand. 
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